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ABSTRACT 



f.eulty d.vote to «tra MtivttlM *« l JJPPJ' d , tt on f , oulty inoomes-both 

their institutions and their disciplines. The »tusy "■■.t"J hloh , ' ll|eludod 

«i*";ituS an$ VS faculty St .11 institutions granting a baccalaureate 
or advanced degree— including tha doctorate. 

In 1971-75 the average total personal income of_responding V* 
$32,100; *19,«00 in basic sa ary and an »«^lonal «. ™* »„, 

J P e, b en 8 ?arinco y ;., F ro. Ul t t f y r.ru. e ntl, -^£«??"%"S l t-hing summer 

indicated it was one of their two largest sources). 

institutional base salary was primarily determined by «e«d«lo rank, and 

to a much smaller extent by J«Sir ^i^h.^thirSiS! a.pend^ 2 e on 

amount and source of "PP^^^i^" 00 "?' 0 ^ t y h |„ ° 2 mSnth extracts, over 

and give speeches/lectures for supplemental income. 

Faculty from doctoral universities received higher base and ™ppl Mental 

Hi^inHne- faculty doctoral universities were older, wer v nore ii^^j 
bi full professors! nnd were more likely to be in ^e few disciplines 

that rUlved substantially higher ••^^•^•••j'^i^^/S.^U, T, ween 
•discipline and rank differences explained much of the salary disparity 

for thesa other variables. 
doll.rs^asVsttlvW 

J-hoolliS! '""research Productivity-articles and books publ shed ,nd 

research support-of each respondent '^.f Si'^S'tiSS SoSt sources of 
salary, supplemental income, and the likelihood or reporting 
supplemental income other than additional teaching. 

Each of a variety of indicators of service to one- . own $™} [*% r % 
jental and ""i^rsity involvement governance etc > ""t^or.^senlVr'f acuity 

Sav'e mo llT.ll KS^^.ter"^^!^-. but ?f «*< "'el aU^ 1 " 10 " 
with supplemental income. However hour, spent teaching ^/orre^d with 

© ept additional teaching. 
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FACUtlTY SALARIES 2 

TOTAL FACULTY EARNINGS, ACACEMIC WUCTIVIH AND DEMOGRAWIC VARIABLES 

Herbert W.\arsh - 
university of SouthernKlfornia 

Steady state enrollments and funding in higher education require 
institutions to' emphasise planning, evaluation and management of limited 
resources. Mast importantly, these include the faculty and the resources 
used to support then. 0*e policy-practice area that has not received 
mush attention but is emerging as potentially troublesome is that of extra 
income-earning activities (both internal and. external to the university) of 
academic faculty and staff. A basic confusion exists as to how "faculty load" 
should be defined, thus making it virtually impossible to. determine 
what is overload. So long as it remains unclear how mush faculty commitment 
is due for basic salary, the employing institution may have no valid claim .to 
royalties, property rights, or control over what faculty do during what they 
assume to be their own time. 

There seems to be a confusion between the role of the academic 
professional with roles of two different types of workers; first, the 
fee- for- service profession * who does not have a guaranteed salary, tenire, 
and academic freedom, and second the blue collar worker wno is compensated in 
direct proportion to the number of hou-s— including overtime— worked. OT 
course, both of these employnent models have many consequences that would be 
deemed totally unacceptable by most faculty. Perhaps the most unique 
quality that distinguishes the academic occupation froa others is the 
irivilege of self-determination in the use of time for which faculty are 
guaranteed compensation. Even at institutions with relatively heavy teaching 
loads, the total nunber of hotrs devoted to teaching— including preparation, 
grading, office hours, etc.— will rarely exceed two-thirds of the total 
annual hours of either a typical industrial worker or of other professionals. 
While academics typically reported working U0-to-60-hour work weeks— induling 
their research— this is typical of many other professions as well. This 
discretionary time afforded to academics, ultimately paid for by society, 
is made available for research and public service, with the understanding 
that it will benefit society. A particularly difficult question is the 
determination of when, if at all, extra- income- earning activities might ■ 
be considered as part of the regular responsibility of faculty as part of 
the discretionary time, or when they might detract fron other activities 
that might otherwise be undertaken. 

Fbtential benefits of these extra- income- earning activities— to faculty, 
students, the university, and society-are many. These include exposing 
faculty to the practical needs of society and industry, providing society with 
the university's expertise, bridging the gap between academe and society, 
and providing financial benefits for both the faculty and the university. 
However, these sane activities require time that may already be 
compensated as part of regular teaching load, often produce property whose 
ownership and income may belong to the university, and may result in potential 
conflicts of interest. Apparent or actual conflict of interest and 
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questionable use of salaried time and institutional resources tend to erode 
public respect for higher education,, and may increase its cost. 

Many of these concerns are currently being raised by legislative 
bodies as evidenced by a request of a u\ S. Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee that the National Science Foundation make a study of faculty , 
salaries. In the S|pring of 1977 this NSF salary report received the following J 
cement from the subcommittee: 



, "...The committee notes that the report limited its consideration to 

universities' salaries and neglected the fact that university policies are 

generally structured to allow, if not encourage, the earning of outside 

income by faculty. For instance, the writting of income- p-od using books 

during normal working hours is a customary academic privilege. In contrast 

to industry, universities allow faculty- inventors to retain large shares 

of the royalties from the inventions, subject to government regulation that 

might apply because of Federal sponsorship, universities generally 

allow faculty to spend from one- half to one day a week consulting with «■ 

no loss of academic pay. And some faculty even maintain substantial and 

continuing outside business responsibilities. Since all these types of 

activity are customary parts of remuneration provided by acadenic life, and 

since the income resultirg from them can be substantial in the case of 

senior scientists, the committee repeats its request that NSF reexamine its 

salary policies to determine what new guidelines may be needed to offer 

reasonable assurance: Dthat faculty time being supported is actually 

beirg-Jevoted to the grant- supporting* activities and not to other 

income-: producing efforts and 2) that the government is not creating 

inequities between the earned income of acadenic scientists and its own 

senior scientists." (Report 95-280, June 21, 1977) 

Similarly, a subcommittee of the California Assembley wrote require- 
ments into the budget for the University of California that mandated faculty 
to make full public disclosure of outside professional activities and that the 
university develop a policy on consulting to submit to the legislature. These 
requirements were later voted down, but according to an article in the 
Chronicle of Higher Education (February 21, 1978, page 1), "no one exp-cts the 
legislature to drop the issue." It was noted in the sane article that 
more than 40 state legislatures have passed new laws requiring stricter 
ethical codes and financial-dislosure for themselves. The implication was that 
if the legislators are willing to pass stricter codes for themselves, there is 
little reason why they will not do the sane for college faculty. 

A major factor in seeking supplemental income has to do with the eco- 
nomic status of the Anerican P-ofessoriate. If there are inadequate econanic 
incentives in the acadeny, this argunent contends, faculty will be forced to 
seek supplemental income— either overload salaries within one' s own institution 
or additional incan.e from an outside employer. This argunent rests on the 
assumption that acadenic compensation is below that offered outside of the 
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academy. Data suassrised by BwanClM) indioatethat ftwflty UlViw 
outpaced tht oost of living by ibout *5£ during theyears of WW to 
1969^70. an ***** of 3;6f par yaar. towever, since ttwt tUio JjoiAty^ 
aelaries hWStkept peoe Acetic* Xotlng a total of 2j3$Jirig 
the period of 1969-70 to 1976-77 for an average of -0.38. Hwaen C1979) 
has updated this analysis and indicated that the decline in faculty 
salaries* relatival the cost of living, has sctqally increased. Bowfn(l978) 
summaries the situation by ststim the academy * ****** 22fi i !S l SL 
e weak msrket position owing to the lsrge nunber of qualified gople in the 
market, e possible decline in enrollments , end the procerus finances of 
rnsny institutions.* 1 These date suggest thet faculty experienced substantial 
growth over e long period of time, but more reoently have barely kept peoe 
or actually fellen behind the cost of living. 

a » 

/to alternative approach to this sssesanent of economic status is to 
compare faculty earnings with those of other professional occupational groups.. 
A problem in making this comparison is obtsining comparable soirees of data 
that include the total earnings of both college faculty and the other occu- 
pational groups. Many presentations of feculty salsries feil to include 
supplemental income earned by faculty above their base salary. Dillon and 
ftersh ( 1 979 )„ compared the total personal earnings of 16 professional^oecu- 
national groups that were reported by the Bureau of the Osnsus. Included in 
th« analysis were all persons in a professional Job classificetion wno had 
sJx oT«5e j£r. of college end haf worked for at least JO weeks during 1976. 
Mean earnings for the 16 different occupetonel groups varied from « low of 
' 410 U00 for clerav to a high of $36,2)0 for health practitioner a. College 
ficulty,% hlRest of tht 16 groups, fell below scientists, university and 
school administrators, and engineers, but were above social joientists, 
technicians, and social workers. The mean of faculty earnings, $19,800, was 
$2,300 below the mean of all respondents. A separate comparison of the 
earnings of academic and nonacademic scientists revealed that J^***.^ 
earnings were lower by $1,2D0. These results suggested that the total earnings 
of academics were comparable to or slightly below those in nonacademic 
professions. t 

Bowen(1978), comparing earnings in higher education with those in 
nonacademic occupations, stressed the importance of nonmonetary benefits. 
Among others, he listed membership in the scadeoic community, the security 
of tenire, substantial freedom in use of time, long vacations, subsidized 
sabbatical leaves, access to college facilities, and tuition remission, 
ajemarizing, he stated that "another indication that faculty remuneration 
may be nit too far out of line is the notable absence of any rush to leave 
the profession or any shortage of young people vho are willing to enter vfcen 
jobs can be found." 

In summary, higher education experienced tremendous growth during 
the 1950*s and 1960*s, creating a favorable job market for faculty. 
Universities and colleges, competing fbr the relatively scarce faculty, 
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V 

offered higher salaries, better fringe benefits, improved nonmonetary • 
Incentives, lower teaching loads, and faster advancement. The abrupt change 
in the job market during the last decade produced a large surplus of 
new doctorates vho can not find faculty positions. As a consequence of 
this poor Job market and tighter funding, faculty salaries have not even kept 
pace with inflation. This situation, a long period of rapid increase in. real 
income followed by a period of stability or real decreases, produced pressure 
for faculty to seek supplemental incomes, ftowever, at the same time, 
government bodies and the general public— who ultimately provide most of the 
support for higher education— have increasingly questioned vh ether or not 
these supplemental income activities are pursued at the expense of the 
traditional missions of academia. Higher education, with good justification, 
points to all the benefits to society that result from many of these activities 
and suggests that abuses are rare. Howsver, largely because of the lack of 
defination of faculty load and the lack of enforceable codes, higher 
education has little basis for rebutting the claims. The purpose of this 
study is to describe anoint and sources of supplemental income, and to relate 
these to variables such as research productivity and institutional involvement. 



MfTHODCLiOGY 

Sampling Procedures 

Data were based upon the 1975 Survey of the Anerican P-ofessorlate 
conducted by Everett Ladd and Seymour Upset. Details of the sanpling 
procedure, item content, weighting procedures, and comparisons with other 
national samples are described in a Technical Report C'Jadd * Uipset, 1975) 
that accompanies the data base. Faculty responses vere made by faculty fron 
111 randomly selected institutions. The final sample included only full-time 
faculty in actual teaching positions. Faculty with ranks below instructor; 
visiting a campus on leave, and in non- teaching positions were eliminated. 
The final sample of 7,798 respondents was selected according to a predetermined 
ratio of faculty in each of the five Carnegie classifications; faculty fron 
doctorate granting institutions were oversampled and those from two-year 
schools were under sampled. 

Surveys were mailed in March and April of 1975, and follow-ups were 
sent to nonrespondents in' May. A total of 4,061 (52. 3X) faculty returned the 
questionnaires, of which 3,536 were usable. Three variables were then used to 
weight responses — type of school (Carnegie Classification) , academic rank, and 
academic discipline. The purpose of the weighting procedires was to adjust for 
the intentional oversanpling of research universities and the undersanplirg 
of junior colleges, but it also served to adjust for slight underrepre- 
sentation of assistant professors and faculty in Business/Professional/ Applied 
disciplines. The actual weights are presented in the Technical Report C'iadd 
& Uipset, 1975). For purposes of the present study, faculty in Fine Arts 
were assigned the sane weights as faculty in the Social Sciences/Hjmanities, 
faculty in Law and Education were assigned the same weights as faculty in 
Business/Professional/ Applied disciplines, and any faculty not otherwise 



assigned • wight wre given a wight of 1.0. wights wre adjusted so that » 
the total number of oaaaa af tar wighting ws the sane as the total rnnber of . 
oases before wighting. 

Research) Variables 

SEtT? 'iMQCMTliiuaTED WRUBLES * 

' Several different sets of variables wre considered in this study. The 
* primary focus ws on income variables and sources of supplemental income. This 
/irst set of variables and definitions are aa follow: 

Basic Institutional Salary (see Table 1, Page 21) 
"shat is your basic institutional salary, J>efbre taxes and deductions, for the 
current acadenic year?* 1 Respondents indiosted one of ten cstegories. For all ■ 
but the two end categories, respondents wre assigned an income equal to the 
midpoint of the indicated category. For the lowst category 'below. $7,000) a 
value of $6,000 was assigned and for the highest category (over $35,000) a 
value of $38,000 was assigned. 

Percentage Famed Over Base Salary 
"In recent years, roughly how mush have you earned over and above jour basic 
salary? Please estimate as a percentage of your basic salary." Respondents 
wre given 7 response categories. Respondents "wre assigned the midpoint of 
their indicated category for all but the one open-ended category (50* and over) 
tor which a value of 60% was assigned. * 

- Supplemental Income (see Table 2, Page 22) 
The assigned values of the above two variables wre multiplied together to 
determine a approximate dollar value for supplemental income. 

n ; , 

Total Personal Income (see Table 3, Page 23) 
The sun of Basic Institutional Salary and Supplemental Income 

Total Family Income (see Table H', Page ^*) 
"What was you? total family income, before taxes, in calendar year 1974?' 
Respondents were given 3 response categories. Respondents wre assigned the 
category midpoint for all but the tw open-ended categories; for the lowst 
category (below $10,000) $8,000 was assigned and for the highest (over $50,000) 
a value of $60,000 was assigned. 

i 

Change in Fconcmic Position (see Table 5, Page 25) 
"Has your own economic position as a member of the acadenic profession 
improved, worsened or stayed rotghly the sane over the past five years?" 
Respondents were given five response categories that varied fran "1-worsened 
significantly" to "5- improved markedly". 

Sources of Supplemental Income (see Tables 6-15, Pages 26-35) 
Respondents were asked to indicate their first and second largest soirees cf 
supplemental income from a list of seven possible sources, an "(fcher Sources" 
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category, 'and a "None" category. For each, soiree, respondents were assigned a 
"1" if they indicateft.it as their first or second largest source and a "0" if. 
not. For the "tone"* category, a "1" was only assigned if it was the only * 
category indicated. If a respondent did not mark any of the response category, 
not even tfce "tone" category, for either the first or second largest soiree, the 
response was counted as missing. The nine soirees were: (1) Sumner teaching, 
(2) Teaching elsewhere, (3) Consulting, (4) Private practice, (5) Royalties 
from publications and patents, (6) Fees for speeches and lectures, -(7) "Research 
salaries, (3) "Other" sources, (9) Hone. 

i 

Paid Consulting (see Table 16, Page 36) 
•During the past two years, 'have you served as a paid consultant?" 



SET II — CONTROi VARIABLES. 

This small set consisted of key variables that were known (or suspected) 
to influence faculty salaries. Three of these variables— academic rank, 
academic discipline, and type of institution"-- were the stratification variables 
used by Ladd and Lipset(1975) in their sampling scheme. The fourth variable— 
■academic contract length— was included as a separate variable instead of 
attempting to apply a standard conversion fraction to equate salaries based 
upon 9/10 month contracts with those based upon 11/12 months. The pirpose of 
considering this set of variables was threefold; to determine how each was 
related to income variables in isolation, to determine how' the set of foir 
combined to determine income, and to control for their effect vhen considering 
the relationship between income and other variables. While many other variables 
could have been included in this set, most would have overlapped substantially 
with the ones that were considered (e.g., age and years of service vere both 
highly correlated with academic rank) , and would,. have complicated both the 
analysis and conceptualization of the findings. The set of four control 
variables are presented below, as well as the percentage of faculty falling at 
each level of the Control Variable. The percentages in parentheses were based 
upon faculty from doctorate granting universities only, Wiile the values not 
in parentheses were based upon the entire sample of faculty, including those 
from doctoal universities. These percentages were determined AFTER the 
weighting ves performed. The actual nunber of responses, both before and 
after this weighting was done, are presented in Appendix I. 

Academic Contract Length 
9/10 month's— 6UX (55%) , 11/12 months— 35% (44%) , missing— 1% (1%). 

Ac 3d on ic ten k 

Instructor/ lecturer— 8% (5%), Assistant Professor— 29% (22%), Associate 
Professor— 24% (25%), Full Professor— 40% (48%). 

Carnegie CLassif ication (school type) 
Research/Doctoral granting universities— 45%, Comprehensive universities/ 
colleges— 43%, 'Liberal arts colleges— 12%. 
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Academic Discipline Aurrent teaching field) . 
Social *ienoes~15* <1W, K*imiet~18* (1?*> ,/ine lri*.-6l J5I , 
SSL1I t2*>; Invite* *i^*^&0^ 

Medicine— 31 (6$). fduestion-- 12* (81), Business-- 5$ (3*), W^fSf^T 6 * 
OOlh^i^ (10%) . fcrtcultureH* (3*), Ml»»i«- 

3* (2f). 



SET III — INCCMf CORRElATtS ^ 

the third set of variables, Income .Correlates,, consisted of the following 
subsets of variables: 

""Institutional Characteristics (see Table 16, Page ,36) 
School average SAT test scores, Revenue per student, Research toilers per 
student, School si», Control— public or private., 

Departmental/Institutional Involvement (see Table 17, *f«37) 
Department chairman, Head of research institute, School wide administrator, 
neTted faculty governance member, Member of school wide committee, Involvenent 
in departmental affairs, Involvement in university affaris, Itours teaching 

. Research Productivity (see Table 18, Page )9) * . 

Books published/edited, Articles published . Publications in lest 
Number of jotrnal subscriptions, Federal agency research support, Any financial 
research syfrport, Paid consulting, Self-success rating. 

Character of tor k and Interest (see Table 20, Page W 
Pure/basic research, Applied research, fbl icy oriented research; "terar£ 
expressive, Scientific/quantitative approach, Research vs. teaching emphasis, 
AJrainistrative responsibility 

Personal Characteristics , , . . 

Sex. tee, torn in United States, Minority, Family econonic status Wien in 'nigh 
sctoo* Liberal/ conservative, Cbmpleted doctorate, If began career again would 
still be professor 



Analysis 



All analyses were based upon responses of faculty fY-on doctorate 
granting universities, comprehensive univer sites/ colleges, and liberal arts 
Sollegei; responses of faculty from two-year colleges were not Included. The. 
decision not to include two-year institutions was based on the relatively .small 
nuaber of responses ( this group was intentionally tnderrepresented by ladd arri 
UpMt in JheiTsurvey sanding) and the inappro^iateness of certain key 
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variables "such as rank and discipline. Separate analyses were, performed on the 
entire set of responses and the responses from just the doctorate granting 
universities. ■ , 

; Responses were initially weighted as described earlier and the income- 
related variables of interest were selected. Simple descriptive statistics 
were oomputed and were described in Vable 1. 

» » 

- iKe' second stafee of analysis consisted of relating each of the four . 
(bntrol Variables to each of the income variables separately and in combi- 
nation. The mean value of each income variable was' determined for each level 
of every control variable (e.g.. t ' Income was determined for each of the four 
academic ranks) . The proportion of variance determined by the each Control 
Variable was calculated (e.g., Jl9&gf the variance'in Basic Salary could be 
explained by Academic Rank). The proprt.^en of variance that could be uniquely 
determined by each Control Variable was also dietermined (e.g., while 49% of 
the variance in Basic Salary cblild be explained by Rank, 13% of this could also 
be explained in tenns of one of' the other three control variables and only 
"35% wafs unip^ly\ ! TSte/inined by raw) . d For- each mfean , two deviation scores were 
then computed, Unadjusted (Raw) -Deviation' Score and Adjusted Deviation Score. 
The Uta justed Delation Score was^the difference between the mean of a 
particular group ( eig.;- 'Research University Faculty) arid > the mean 'of all 
respondents. The $J justed -Deviation Score was the difference between the actual 
mean of a particular group and the salary that would be predicted on the basis 
^>f, the -other, -three (bntrol Variables (e.g./ Academic Calendar, Academic Rank, 
abd Discipline) . Computation' of the variance explained and the deviation scores 
were accomplished with the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (Mie, 
et al., 197^5. 

' In Vie' third A&e-pf the analyses, each of the income variables was 
correlated with variables "In each subset of Income Correlates that were 
described earlier. In addition to the simple (uncorrected) correlations, 
each, correlation- was also corrected for the set of four, Control Variables. 
For exanple, the simple correlation between Number of Articles Published 
(a variable in the Productivity subset) and Basic Salary was .58, but the 
correlation was ortly .§? after correcting for the foir (bntrol Variables. 
Jin order to correct for the four control variables, each Income variable was 
predicted on the basis of the entire set of (bntrol Variables and the difference 
between the actual and predicted value was determined. This difference— the 
difference between the actual value and the value expected on the basis of the 
Control Variables— was then correlated with the Number of Articles Published. 
Consequently, the corrected* correlations were generally somewnat lower. 
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RESISTS** DISCUSSION 

Income Variables 

In" 1975! "the Jtoerloan Professoriate earned a Bisic institutions! Salary 
of about $19, W, and aarnad anothar $2,700 in supplemental inowa for a 
fetal Personal Income of $22, 100 (see Table 1), Tbtal Family Inoome was 
$26,100. Faculty from dootorate granting institutions reported ^sotivim 
higher base salaries ( by $3,600) snd more supfAemsntsl Income (by $ 900). 
feuevtr, as will be discussed later, mush of this differenoe oan be expleined 
interns of suoh variables as Discipline, Academic Rank and tontrsct length; 
faculty from the highest paid disclpl inasmuch as Lew and Medicine were almost 
exclusively et dootorate granting institutions, and these universities had a 
greater proportion of their faculty at the Full Professor rank and We more 
likely to hire faculty on 11/12 month contracts. \ 

Most faculty-^about 34V- reported some, supplemental income; I6*\lndicated 
feat earnings "over Snd above oleic salary" was 0*-- the next category being 
"uider 10*". Oi an other item, only 11* of those responding to the question 
about soirees of supplemental income indiceted "tone", but enother 5* did not 
respond to the question at all. In spite of the high percentage of faculty 
who report some supplemental inoome, thecsverage amount reported was m of 
the reported base salary, and only 1* of the respondents indiceted that they 
supplemented their base salery by more than 50*. These values, percentage 
reporting supplemental inoome, percentage reprting supplementing^ their inoome 
.by more than 50*, and the ratio of supplemental inoome to base salary, were 
similar vhen considering pnlyvthe doctoral university responses. 

Soirees of supplemental income-- faculty were asked to indicate their 
first and second lergest sources— were quite varied (see Tbble 1). Additional 
teaching (Sumer teaching-39* and Teaching elsewhere--12*) and (bnsulting 
(29*) were the most frequently mentioned sources. Itowever, Research salaries, 
Lecture fees, and Royalties were eech cited by 10-15* of the respondents, end 
20* indicated "Other" soirees besides those alternatives on the survey. Faculty 
from doctoral universities were more likely to consult (37* vs. 23*), have 
supplemental research' salaries (18* vs. X)*), and report royalties (15* vs. 
10*), but were much less likely to do additional teaching (summer teachins— 
27* vs. J8* and teaching elsewhere— 9* vs. 13*). 

The percentage indicating each source of supplemental income actually 
underestimated the frequency with Oiich the activity occurred, since faculty 
were only asked to indicate their first and second largest sources. For 
example, respondents were asked-, in another section of the survey, to indicate 
sources of paid consulting. About half indicated that they had done consulting 
even though only 29* listed it as one of their tvo largest sources of 
supplemental' inoome; about 2D* apparently had done consutling for pay but had 
at least two other sources of supplemental income that were larger. There 
was no basis for determining the TOTAL frequency of occurrence for the other 
supplemental income activities, which could theoretically range anywhere from 
the values given to as high as 30* or more. 
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Faculty were also asked to indicate the change in their economic position 
over the last five years. Overall, there was indication of Jraprovenent; 55% 
indicated their position had improved (17% markedly and 38% moderately) , while 
21% indicated no change and 24% felt that it had worsened (18% moderately and 
6% markedly). Faculty from doctoral universities felt, somewhat more than 
other faculty, that their econanic position had improved. 



Control Variables 



Contract Length. O/er one- third, 35%, of the faculty indicated that 
they had 11 or 12 month contracts, the percentage being even higher for 
faculty at doctorate granting institutions. Faculty on the longer contract 
did earn higher base salaries. The difference was $4,760, or 27% of the 
the base salary of faculty on 9/10 month contracts, ttowever, mien of the 
difference could also be explained in terms of other Control Variables- 
part icularly /teademic Rank. After controlling fbr these other variables, 
the difference between the two groups was only $3 , 940 or 17% of the base 
9/10 month salary. At doctorate granting universities the difference between 
the average 9/10 or 11/12 month contracts was somevhat larger ( $5,590 and 
$4, W0 after correction), and represented a slightly higher percentage of the 
average 9/10 month contract (29% or 21% after correction) . 

Faculty on the 11/12 month contract were somevhat less likely to 
indicate hawing a soiree of supplemental income and reported a lover 
average supplemental income, rbwever, Total Personal Incomes (Basic plus 
Supplemental) were still $4,*60 higher, or $2,460 after correcting fbr 
the other Control Variables. These faculty were mush less likely to 
report supplemental income for simmer teaching (16% vs. 51%) and research 
salaries (5% vs. 19%), but were more likely to report consulting (38% vs. 24%) 
and Speech/ lecture fees (19J vs. 10%). 



Academic Rank. As expected, Asademic rank made a big difference in 
base salary; the four Control Variables were able to predict 52% of the variance 
in base salary and 49% could be predicted by Acadenic Rank alone. Full 
Professors ($24,860) earned the most, followed by Associate Professors 
($18,100), Assistant Professors ($14,730) and Instr uc tor/ lecturer s ($1 1 ,730) . 
Similar patterns were evident for Total Personal and "total Family Incomes- 
variables largely determined by base salary. Academic rank was somevhat less 
important than acadenic discipline in determining anoint of supplemental inccme, 
but the pattern of differences was similar.' Academic rank was mich less 
important than discipline in determining the specific soiree of supplemental 
income reported. Full professors were less likely to report additional 
teaching, were more likely to to consult, and were particularly more likely 
to have royalties or report speech/ lecture fees. 
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Carnegie aesaifieation— School Type. There were large differences 
In the average base eelerles rerorted by faculty from dlffortnttypts of 
institutions; doctorate granting— $21,570, compr ohcnslv e-$1 8, Oeo , and liberal 
arts-$15,900 (tee Table 1), However, muoh of this difference-particularly 
the difference between doctorate granting end comprehensive schools— ooiild be 
explained in terms of other (bntrol Variables. Several of the highest paid 
disciplines— medicine, law, agriculture, and engineering— had disproportionately 
more faculty at doctoral universities. Feculty at doctoral universities 
tended to be older, were more likely to be full professors and were more likely 
to have 11/12 month contracts. When sslsries at doctoral and comprehensive 
schools were compared separately at each rank, the differences were much smaller 
than the overall difference; but the doctoral universities had more full 
professors (49* vs. 321) and fewer assistant professors (21 * vs. 35*). 
Faculty from liberal arts colleges, even after correcting fbr the other tontrol 
Variables, received substantially lower salaries. 

Faculty Iran the three types of institutions reported, in approxi- 
mately equal nunbers, earning some supplemental income. Itiile there were 
differences in the anoint of supplemental income reported, many of these 
differences could be explained in terms of academic rank and academic 
discipline. There were differences, however, in the sources of supplemental 9 
income. Faculty from doctorate granting institutions were more likely 
to report consulting and research salary, but were less likely to teach in the 
summer. Faculty from comprehensive schools were much more likely to do 
additional teaching, but were less likely to report either consulting or 
research salaries. Faculty from liberal arts colleges were more likely to 
report research salaries, but were less likely to report either summer teaching 
or consulting. 

Academic (Teaching) Discipline. Faculty from different disciplines 
did vary in terms of both base salary and supplemental income, Hovever, 
discipline was more important in explaining sources and amount of supplemental 
income than base salary. Discipline uniquely accounted fbr little of the 
predictable variance in base salary (4* of 62*), but much more in supplemental 
income (3* of 18*). Most of the discipline differences in base salary could 
be explained in terms of the other Control Variables, and the particularly 
high salaries of faculty in medicine and law. On the other hand, discipline 
was the best predictor of supplemental income— the dollar value, the likelihood 
of having any at all, and the particular -source. Discipline was the best 
predictor of consulting, research salary, private practice, and, to a lesser 
extent, speeches/ lectures and teaching elsevhere. 

Social science faculty did not differ from the rest of the s an pie in 
terms of academic rank or type of employing institution, but were soraevhat less 
likely to have 11/12 month contracts ( 24* vs. 35*-3S* being the percentage 
for all non-social science faculty). The social science faculty were 
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the most representative of the entire sample of faculty, and did not differ 
appreciably in terms of base salary, amount of supplemental income, or the 
likelihood of reporting some source of supplemental income. These faculty were 
somewhat more likely to report supplemental research salaries (21% vs. 12%) 
and less likely to indicate "other" (e.g., other than the alternatives that 
were listed) sources (13% vs. 221). 

Humanities faculty were somewhat more likely to be employed at liberal 
arts colleges (21* vs. 10%) and less likely to have a 11/12 month contract 
(25% vs. 37%). These faculty reprted lower base salaries ( by $1,910), 
though almost half of this difference would be expected on the basis of being 
more likely to teach at liberal arts colleges and less likely to be on a 11/12 
month contracts. They also had less supplemental income (by $ 970), and had a 
greater likelihood of reporting no soiree of supplemental income (16% vs. 10%). 
The humanities faculty were less likely to consult (11% vs. 33%) or have supple- 
mental research salary (9% vs. 14%), but were more likely to do summer teaching 
(47% vs. 37%) and have royalties (18% vs. 11%). 

«v 

Fine arts faculty were more likely to be instructors/ lecturers (17% vs. 
7%) and less likely to be full professors (30% vs. 40%). They had lower 
base salaries (by $3 , 500 or $2,000 after correcting fbr Control Variables) and 
less supplemental income (by $ 840). The fine arts faculty were less likely to 
consult (10% vs. 31%) or have supplemental research sflaries, but were more 
likely to do summer teaching (52% vs. 38%), private practice (17% vs. 6%), 
and report "other" soirees of supplemental income (35% vs. 19%). 

Law faculty are more likely to have appointments at doctorate granting 
universities (74% vs. 45%) and be full professors (89% vs. 39%), but were 
somewhat less likely to be on 11/12 month contracts (20% vs. 35%). They, 
along with medical faculty, had the highest base and supplemental incomes, and 
virtually all reported some source of supplemental income. They were more 
likely to consult (55% vs. 29%) and have private practice (25% vs. 7%). 

Medical faculty were much more likely to have 11/12 month contracts 
(98% vs. 33%) and have appointments at doctorate granting universities (98% 
vs. 44%). They had mtch higher base and supplemental incomes. As a 
consequence of their 11/12 month contracts, they were less likely to report 
additional teaching (summer teaching— 1% vs. 40% and teaching elsewhere— 2% 
vs. 12%) or supplemental research salaries (3% vs. 14%). They were, however, 
more likely to have private practices (35% vs. 6%) and supplemental income 
from speeches/ lectures (32% vs. 12%). 1 

Faculty in the physical sciences were more likely to be full professors 
(48% vs. 39%), but were less likely to be on 11/12 month contracts (21% vs. 
37%). They did not differ in terms of base salary, supplemental income, or 
the likelihood of reporting no source of supplemental income. They were more 
likely to have supplemental research salary (28% vs. 12%), but did not differ 
from other faculty in the likelihood of reporting other sources of supplemental 
income. 
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Faculty in the biological sciences were iiore likely to ^be fuU professors 
(58* vs. 391), more likely to have a 11/12 month contract (48* vs. W, and 
■ore likely to be at e dootoratt f ranting iniversity(59* y§. 45*). twit their 
avaraie base salary *rr* somewhat Higher, this difference disappeared Uren it was 
corrected tor the other Cbrttrol Variables. These faculty were more likely to 
report supplemental research aalarlee(26* vs. 13*), but were less likely to do 
adaitlonalteaohiniC auuer taachlng-28* vs.39* and teaohing elsewhere— 6* vs. 

12*). 

Education faculty were, more likely to have 11/12 month contreeta (43* 
vs. 34*), more likely to work tor comprehensive Institutions (67* vs. 39*), 
and more likely to be assistant professors 38* vs. Zf%) rather than haying a 
higher academic rank. These faculty did no„ differ from other faculty in 
base salary or supplemental salary, but were less likely to report ne source 
of supplemental income (7* vs. 12*). These faculty were more likely to do 
additional teaching (sumer teaohing-51* vs. 37* end teaching elsevhere-22* 
vs. M) , arxLconsulting (411 vs. 28*), but were less likely to report 
suppliant al research salary (4* vs. 15*). 

Business faculty were more likely to have a 9/10 month contract (92* 
vs. 64*). more likely to be assistant professors (47* vs. 28*) than 
have a higher a cad en ic rank, and were more likely to vork at comprehensive 
institutions (73* vs. 41*) rather than at doctoral universities or liberal 
arts colleges. Business faculty reported lower base salaries, bu* not 
lower thanWd be expected on the basis of the tour control variables. They 
reported much more supplemental income. ($4,700 vs. 12,580) and were less likely 
to indicate hs/ing no soiree of supplemental income. Business faculty were 
more likely to do additional teaching (summer teaching— 56* vs. 3% ajd 
teaching elesethere--21* vs. 11*) end more likely to do consulting (37* vs. > 
29*)— particularly if they were from doctoral universities (57* vs. 35*) • 

Engineering faculty were more likely to be full professors (52* vs. 
3B*), and were more likely to have appointments at doctoral iniversities 
(77* vs. 43*). Engineering faculty reported higher base salaries (Nfher 
by $3,340), but mush of this could be explained* in terms of other Control 
Variables. These faoulty earned substantially higher amounts of supplemerital 
income ( $4,390 vs. *,530), and were less likely to have no reported soloes 
of supplemental income. Engineering faculty were more likely to consult (o9* 
vs. 27*) and have supplemental research salary (34* vs. 12*), out were 
less likely to do additional teaching (sunmer teaching— 15* vs. 40* and 
teaching elsewhere— 6* vs. 12*) or give speeches/ lectures (5* vs. 13*). 

Agriculture faculty were much more likely to have 11/12 month 
contracts (88* vs. 33*), to be full professors (59* vs. 39*), and to have 
.^ointments at doctoral universities (94* vs. 44*). These faculty earned 
substantially higher base salaries, but actually less than would be expected 
on the basis of the other Control Variables. ^^^^^^ J." ? 
consequence of their toll year contracts- rarely reported doing a^ional 
teaching or having suppler.3ntal research salary, but were much more likely *o 
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d> consul ting (52% vs. 29%) and report "Other" sources of supplemental 
income U2% vs. 191). 

Ihe last category of academic discipline defined by Ladd and 
Upset (1978), Nursing/Health education, really was comprised of quite a 
few different disciplines including nursing, physical education, health 
education, other health fields, and home economics. These faculty were 
somewhat more likely to have 11/12 month contracts W% vs. 3&%) , were more 
likely to be instructor/ lecturers (16* vs.6%) and assistant professors (37% 
vs. ZT%) rather than full professors. The ntr sing/ health education faculty 
were sometfiat more likely to have appointments at comprehensive schools, and 
less likely to be at liberal arts colleges and doctoral universities. while 
their salaries were somewhat lower than other faculty, much of this difference 
could be explained in terms of acadenic rank. These faculty had less supple- 
mental incane, and were less likely to report supplemental research salaries 
(3% vs. 15%), do consulting (21% vs. 30%) or have royalties (7% vs. 13%). 

INCOME CORRELATES 



Incane Correlates consist of five subsets of variables described in the 
methods action. Each of these variables was correlated with each of the 
Income Variables before and after controlling fbr the four Ocntrol Variables. 
These results are presented in Tables 16-20, and are summarized briefly below. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS (see Table 16). The first three of 
these variables, school average SAT test scores, revenue dollars per student, 
and research dollars per student, all show a consistent relationship with the 
incane variables; Each was positively related to base and supplemental 
incomes, and negatively related to the likelihood of doing additional teaching 
for supplemental income. Lower , but still positive relationships were observed 
between each of the three and consulting, royalties and research salaries. 
Correcting fbr the four Control Variables generally reduced the magnitude of 
each of the observed relationships, but the pattern of results was the sane. 
Sjrool size was positively correlated with base salary, supplemental income, and 
consulting. .P-ivate institutions, compared to public institutions, had 
slightly lower base incomes, but did not differ in other respects. 

when the sane relationships were exanined for just the faculty fran 
doctorate granting universities, the pattern of correlations was similar. The 
doctoral universities were less variable in terms of each of the measures, 
perhaps explaining the somewhat lower correlations. For this group, there 
were no substantial correlations between school size and control— public or 
private— and any of the incane variables. ; 

DEPARTMENTAL /INSTITUTIONAL INVOLVEMENT (see Table 17). Each of this 
set of variables, with the exception of hoirs spent teaching, measured an 
asspect of service to the school. Each of then was positively related to base 
salary and virtually uncorrelated with either amount or source of supplenental . 
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limit* However, when the correlations ware corrected lor the eat of four 
Cbntrol Variablee, MP- It* relefcicnships « ** 

vanished, ftjgfaYting that both involvement ind bast aalery art poeitively 
related to •otdtiio rank. 

The oorrtlatlona with nuaber of hour a teaching, however, showed a quite 
different patttrn of rtlationehipa. Faoulty Who apart mora ttot ttachijg 
hod lower beat salaries, had less supplemental Indent, and wart ftnerally Leas 
likely to report any of tht soiroea of income except additional tenoning. 

Essentially the aaae conclusions held when responses from Just the 
faculty Iron dootoral universities are oonaldered. The positive relationships 
between involvement end base salary were somewhat higher, even after correcting 
fbr the set of fbur Control Variables. The negative correlations-- except for 
tht likelihood of doing additional teaching— were somewhat less substantial, but 
uere still in the aaae direction. 

.J * 



FRODXTT VI TY/STAH) ING IN THE PROFESSION (see Table 18). Each of these 
variables measured an aspect of research productivity, and each was positively 
correlated with base salary, amount and likelihood of supplemental income, and 
each of the sources of supplemental income except additional teaching. The 
size of the correlations was lower after correcting fbr the set of (bur 0>ntrol 
Variables, but the pattern remained the sane. 

Each of the research productivity Measures was higher when the 
s an pie was limited to feculty from doctorate granting universities. The 
pattern of correlations, before correction, wss remarkably similar to that 
which occurred with the entire set of faculty, towsver, the correction fbr 
the set of control Variables lowered the correlations more than had been the 
case for the entire faculty. 

CHARACTER OF WORK/INTEREST (see Table 19). Faculty were asked, using 
dichotomous (yes-no) variables whether their recent work was pure/basic, 
applied, policy oriented, and literary/ expressive. None of these variables, , 
particularly after correcting fbr the control variables, showed any substantial 
correlation with either basic or supplemental income, although those indicating 
that their work was applied were somewhat more likely to do consulting. 
Faculty who said that their approach within their field was more scientific/ 
ouantitative— as opposed to so ft/ humanistic— reported somewhat higher base 
salaries, were more likely to have supplemental research salary, and were less 
likely to do extra teaching, but most of these relationships also disappeared 
when corrected fbr the Control Variables. Respondents who indicated that their 
primary interest was in teaching rather than research received lower base 
salaries, did less consulting, and reported less research salary, but were more 
likely to do extra teaching fbr supplemental income. Respondents vno indicated 
that their principal activity was administration received higher base salaries, 
but differed little in terms of anoint or source of supplemental income. 

Faculty from doctorate granting institutions were more likely to see 
their approach as sclent if ic/ quantitative, were more likely to see their 
dprincipal interest as research, were somewhat more likely to be administrators, 
and were somewhat more likely to do literary/ expressive work, towever, the 
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correlations between each of these variables and ttie Income variables ware 
generally similar to the entire sample for these faculty as well. 

* , 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS (see Table 20). tone of the income variables 
showed any substantial relationship to faculty minority status, their economic 
status when in high school, political leanings (i.e. conservative- liberal) , 
their likelihood of pursuing the sane career if they had the decison to make 
again, and whether or not they were born in the United States. Being male, 
being older, and having completed a doctorate were each correlated with higher 
base salaries— differences that could be largely accounted for in terms of 
such Control Variables as academic rank and discipline. Age is closely related 
to academic rank, so it was little surprise that controlling for academic rank 
greately reduses the relationship between age and base income. Older faculty 
were less likely to report supplemental research salaries, and this correlation 
was virtually independent of the Control Variables. The finding that much, but 
not all, of the male- female difference in salaries could be explained in terms 
of the Gontrol Variables — particularly academic rank— had little relevance to* 
activists vJno claim that women are less likely to get faculty jobs or are less 
likely to be promoted. Perhaps more nbtevorthy was the fact that overall only 
19^ — and 13% at doctorate granting universities— of the respondents were women. 

Faculty at doctoral universities, compared to the sanple as a vhole, 
were more likely to be male, were slightly older, and were more likely to 
have completed their doctorate. Being older, male and having completed a 
doctorate were correlated wLth higher salaries, but these differences could 
be substantially reduced by correcting for the Control Variables. Interestingly 
enough, older faculty were less likely to report supplemental research 
salary at doctoral universities just as for the entire set. 



CONCLUSIONS 

During the decades of the 1950s and 1960s faculty salaries grew at 
a raich faster pace than the cost of living. This was largely a function of 
the tremendous growth in higher education- and the relative shortage of new 
doctorates to fill academic positions. Mere recently, there has been little 
or no growth in higher education and a large surplus of new doctorates who 
are triable to find faculty positions. P-edictably, faculty salaries during 
this period have shown no real growth and may even have lost ground to the 
cost of living. Furthermore, the likelihood of declining enrollments, even 
tighter budgets, and perhaps changes in mandatory retirement laws all indicate 
that this situation will probably continue. Understandably, there is good 
reason tfny faculty, vJiose salary increases are not even keeping pace with 
inflation and are far below those experienced in the 1960s, may look for 
sources of supplemental income. 

However, at the sane time that there are increased pressures for faculty 
to seek soirees of supplemental income, the general public and government 
agencies are requiring accountability and asking if these activities are 
detracting from the other duties of the faculty. Higher education has 
countered with a variety of rebuttals such as: 
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1) the supplemental inooniit htlp compensate faculty fbr the traditionally 
low salaries, available in aoademia 

2) faculty do not spend exoessive time at these supplemental aotivites, 

3) these activities generally complement rsther than detract from 
faoulty reaponaibUitics such as teaching and reaearch 

4) society will benefit from these activities 

5) abuses of this. privilege (right) are rare 

* * • 

S) attempts to regulate these activities will cause unwarranted 
infringement on academic freedom 

o 

Results discussed in this paper relate to many of these contentions. 
Total faculty earnings, .as opposed to 9 month base incomes, may be slightly 
less than might be expected in other Job sectors— particularly in occupations 
that are in high demand— but there is no indication that they are grossly 
out of line. This conclusion is Justified by studies reviewed in this paper, 
but the strongest, argument is the present Job.market. Few faculty are 
leaving aeatfamia for more lucrative Jobs,, and there ere literally hundreds 
of well qualified applicants for every new tenure track position. If the total 
rem meration offered fbr pursuing a faculty career were grossly inadequate, 
then this situation would not prevail. 

Results presented in this paper show that while the practice of earning 
supplemental income is very widespread, the actual amount of supplemental 
income is not large. The average dollar amount is less than $3,0PO and 
' represents a supplement of only about 15* of the average basesalary. 
Furthermore, very few faculty, only.about «J, supplement their incones by 
more'than 50% of their base salary. These findings seems to Justify the 
claim that faculty supplemental income activities are not excessive. 

Oie of the most important claims is that the_supplemental income 
activities do not interfere with the other activities that. are normally 
expected oi faculty— service to one's institution, research productivity, 
anTteaching. Correlations presented in Tables 16-20 bear directly on 
this question. A wide range of indicators of service each show low positive 
or aero correlations with amount of supplemental income and the likelihood or 
doing consulting. Those earning supplemental inoome are no less active in 
institutional/departmental affairs. Similarly, each of a variety of research 
productivity measures show low to moderate positive correlations with the 
amount of supplemental income and the likelihood of each source other than 
additional teaching. Those viio earn more supplemental income and consult 
apparently do more research. Itowever, faculty who earned more supplemental 
inoome did spend less time actually teaching. Furthermore, the likelihood 
of each of the sources of supplemental inoome— other than additional 
teaching— tended to be negatively correlated with hours teaching as well. 
Similarly, those Wio earned more supplemental income were more likely to state 
that their primary interest was in research rather than teaching." These 
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findings at ltast suggest that the pursuit of supplesental income may dttraot 
from the tine apant teaching, but are also Indicative of a raw* atuoture in 
higher eduoation that doea not value teaching. Indeed, the income variable 
that was moat negatively correlated with ho its apent teaching was not aupple- 
aanati income, but base salary. Thie apparent lack of regard lor the value of 
teaching in the reward atrusture of higher eduoation, particularly fro* the 
perapeotive of the general public Oio view teaching as the primary obligation 
of faculty, nay be more darning than the poasibillty of exoeaa supplemental 
Inoome activities, m aunmary, these findings give little indication 
that the pursuit of supplemental inoone detracts fro wiveraity obligations, 
and suggest the possibility that at least reaearoh nay be facilitated by it. 

There ts-no obuot that society can and does benefit from the 
v public service activites, the research, and the teaching, done by faculty. 
However, the very Issues being addressed nay serve to mderaine the 
value of faculty service to society. As society grows more complex 
there is an increased need ibr high quality scientific expertise on contro- 
versial issues. It is particularly important that this expertise be credible 
to the ccmpetitg vested interest groups involved in the particular issue. 
Historically the university and its faculty have been viewed as the most 
objective soiree of such expertise, towever, as full-time university faculty 
become more involved in externally funded supplemental income activities, 
their credibility is being questioned. The value of faculty expertise, 
perhaps the most important form of public service, will be undermined 
whether Justifiable or not. 

The last two contentions, the rarity of abuse and the danger of . 
unwarranted infringement to a cad en ic freedom, are outside the scope of 
this study, but their recognition is Important. There. are at least 
some examples of flagrant abuses of the privilege that faculty have in 
determining how they spend their time. Even if these are rare and isolated 
occurrences, they play an important role in undermining public confidence 
in higher education. Current policy practice governing faculty conduct is 
generally so vague as to be meaningless, completely unenforced, and often not 
even known to the faculty who are expected to abide by it. Clearly, any 
overly rigid set of standards will invite violation, towever, the development 
of clear policy statements and provision fbr at least minimal enforcement 
will provide a great service to higher education. It will force faculty to 
face these lssutes, clarify what constitues unacceptable behavior, and 
help restore public confidence in the acadony. Failure to make at least 
reasonable progress towards this goal will invite the intrusion of outside 
agencies and this will constitute a serious threat to academic freedom. 
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paculty sauries ao 

SUMMARY TABLE 

moot* Variable, and Sairoea of Supplaaantal Inoone. Deaorlptlva Statistic. 

-DOCTORATE QRANTIN3 SCH0OU3 ONM 



Mil DOCT/CONP/tlB ARTS SCHOCUS 



VWlAftE 



I Varitnot Control 
Paroant fiplalmd Varlablo 
Maalm by tontrol laplainlns 
MEAN valuta Varlablaa Etoat Varlanoa 



* Varlanoa (bntrol 
Paroant Explained Var labia 
* Mfalm by Cantrpl Explaining 
If AN Valuta Varlablaa Mat Varlanoi 



Baaic Inatltutlonal 
Inconia 

Supplemental Inoau'e 

Total Pirsonal Incone 
(Basle ♦ Supplwental) 

Total Foully Income 



$ 21,600 1f 
$ 3,200 2t 
$ 24,800 
) 28,700 
3.51 



Ciang* In Fconanic Status 
(1 -worsened.. 5- *» proved) 

$ tndleatlni any (bnsultlni 551 
in last two years 



2* 
1* 
11 
11 



621 
201 
561 
371 
31 
121 



ACAD RANK 



DISCIPLINE ,$ 2,700 
& /CAD RANK 



$ 19,«00 ' 11 ' 62* 
21 181 



ACAD RANK 
ACAD RANK 
DISCIPLINE 

J 

' DISCIPLINE 



$ 22, 100 21 
$26,400 21 
3.42 

m 



11 



571 
321 
31 
31 



ACAD RANK 

DISCIPLINE ' 
A ACAD RANK 

ACAD RANK. 
ACAD RANK 
DISCIPLINE 
DISCIPLINE 



271 


51 


241 


CONTRACT 
. PSRICD 


391 


51 


' 19* 


CONTRACT 
PSRICD •, 


101 


51 


41 


DISCIPLINE 


121 


51 


41 , 


DISCIPLINE 


371 


51 


171 


DISCIF-INE 


29* 


51 


161 


DISCIPLINE 


71 


51 


111 


DISCIPLINE 


71 


51 


71 


DISCIPlINE 


151 


51 


91 


DISCIPLINE 


121 


51 


71 


DISCIPLINE 


151 


51 


71 


DISCIPLINE 


131 


51 


61 


ACAD RANK 4 
DISCIP-TNE 


181 


51 


211 


DISCIPlINE 
i CONTR PERD 


141 


51 


14* 


DISCIPlINE 


201 


51 


51 


DISCIPLINE 


201 


51 


. 4*. 


DISCIPLINE 


111 


51 


91 


ACAD RANK 


111 


51 


5* 


DISCIPjINE 



Straner Teaching 
Teaching EleeOiere 
Consulting 
P"i*ate l^actice 
Royalties 

Uecture/ Speech Fees 
Research Salaries 
"Other" Soirees 
Ho Supplemental Incone 11 1 

^ for on. » .or. of tht control ».rl»l« *rt «lao .xolul-. 
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FACULTY SALARIES 21 



TABLE ONE 

BASIC INSTITUTIONAL SALARY BROKEN DOWN BY FOUR CONTROL VARIABLES 



CONTROL VARIABLES 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
9/10 norths 
11/12 months 
% Variance Explained 

ACACEMIC RANK 

Instruetor/Uecturer 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Full F-ofessor 
% Variance Explained 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONLY 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
De v iat ion Dsv iat ion 

$19,130 - 2,440 - 1,780 
$24,720 +3,150 +2,290 
(5.««%) 



$11,570 -10,000 - 9, WO 
$15 , 520 - 6,050 - 5,580 
$19,320 - 2,250 - 2,250 
$26,340 + 4,770 +4,520 
46.2% (36.3%) 



TEACHING DISCIPLINE 

Social Sciences $21,190 - 380 

Humanities $17,570 - 4,000 

Fine A-ts $16,350 - 5,210 

Law 128,980 +7,410 

Pnysical Sciences $21,690 + 120 

Biological Sciences $23,370 +1,800 

Medicine $29,800 + 8,230 

Education $20,220 - 1,350 

Business $21,100 - 470 

Engineering $23,640 + 2,070 

Nursing/ Health Educat $20,670 -. 700 

Agriculture $24,250 + 2,690 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 18.5* .(6.5%) 



+ 630 

- 1,480 

- 2,020 
+ 5,070 
+ 70 

- 150 
+ 6,280. 

- 1 d 10 

♦ 1,040 
+ 280 
+ 70 

- 1,760 



CARNEGIE CODE-SCHOOL TYPE 
Doctorate 0* anting 
Comprehensive 
[liberal A-ts 
* VARIANCE EXPLAINED 



ACROSS ALL 4 CONTROL! VARIABLES 
GRAND MF<AN 

% Variance Explained 3/ All 

Control Variables Gombined 
% Missing Cases 



(only one category included) 



$21,570 

61.9% 
4.0% 



ALL DOCT/CCMf/JlB ART SCHOOLS 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Dsv iat ion Dev iat ion 



$17,740 - 1,640 
$22,500 + 3,120 
10.9% (4.1%) 



$11,730 - 7,650 
$14 , 730 - 4 , 650 
$18,100 - 1,280 
$24,860 + 5,430 
49.0% (36.2%) 



$19,190 - 

$17, W) - 1, 

$15,880 - 3, 

$29,400 +10, 

$20,260 + 

$21,550 + 2, 

$29,350 + 9, 

$18,780 - 

$17,460 - 1, 

$22,720 + 3, 

$17,680 - 1, 

$23,570 + 4, 
15.2% 



190 
910 
5)0 
020 
880 
170 
930 
600 
920 
340 
700 
190 

( U.2%) 



$21,570 +2,190 
.$18,020 - 1,360 
$15,900 - 3, "30 

9.6% ( 1.8%) 



$19,380 



62. 2% 
4.7% 



- 1,100 
+ 2,080 



- 7,090 
-4,170 

- 1,220 
+ 5,000 



♦ 400 

- 1,070 

- 2,000 
+ 5,790 
+ 540 
-. UO 
+ 6,560 

- 220 
+ 340 
+ 860 

- 360 

- 820 



+ 723 
80 

- 2,370 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPLAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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• . TAi* WO • v y 
TOTAI* SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME BROKEN DOWN BY FOUR CCflTipjCVARlAttES 



VARIABLES 



ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
9/10 scnths 
11/12 Months 
* Variance Explained 

ACADEMIC RANK 

r Instruetor/Uecturer 
Assistant Professor 
Associate R-ofessot 
Full Frofessor 
il % Variance fx plained 

TEACHIIC DISCIPUINF 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
Uaw 

Physical Ssiences 
Biological Sciences 
Medicine 
Sducation 
Business 
Engineering 
Nurslrg/Health Edusat 
Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

CARNEGIE CGDE-SCHOQU TYPE 
Doctorate Granting 
Comprehensive 
Uiberal A-ts 

\ % VARIANCE EXPLAINED 



ACROSS Alii 4 CCNTfOi VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Variance Explained By All 
Control Variables Combined 
% Hissing Cases 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES, ONUY 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted" 
Deviation Deviation 

$ 3>560 ♦ 360 ♦ 570 
$ 2,800 - 460 - 730 
1.2% (2.11) 



$ 1,300 - 1,900 - 1,790 
$ 1,860 - 1,3*10 - 1,280 
$ 2,460 - 7*0 - 790 
$ 4,350 ♦ 1,150 + 1,140 
9.6* ( 8.21') 



$ 3,640 « 

$ ,1, 900 - 

^2, 110 - 

$5,210 ; 

$ 3,3B0 h 

2,250 - 

5,610 4 

3,280 h 

5,890 < 

4,910 4 

2,170 .- 

2,180 - 
10.2% 



440 
1,300 
1,090 
2,010 

180 

680 
2,410 
80 
2,690 
1,710 
1,030 
1,020 

( 8.891) 



♦ 320 
-1,280 

- 710 

♦ 870 

- 200 
. 520 

♦ 3,220 

♦ 180 

♦ 2,410 

♦ 1,080 

- 400 

- 990 



(only one category included) 



$ 3,200 

20.2% 
4.6% 



auj bocT/cMP/iiB iurr soacfcs 

MEAN r Un ad Jua ted J ust ed" 
Deviation Deviation 



$ 2?©) ^20 
$ 2,480 ~ 3iao 

, 0.3% v (0.8%) 

ft 

$ 1,28V - 1,420 ■ 
$ 1, 950 - 750 • 
$ 2,270 - 430 , 
$ 3,750 ♦ 1,050 

7.3% (6.1%) 



$ 2,920 
1 1.730 
i 1,860 



3,080 
2,820 



$ 2,430 - 



5,620 
2,630 

4,700 4 

4,390 4 

$ 1,880 - 

*?,649 - 
9.6% 



$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 



$ 3,210 + 
$ 2,400 - 
$ 1,860 - - 
2.3% 



220 
9.70 
840 
3,800 
120 
270 

2;seo 

70 • 
2,000 
1,690 

820 

510 

( 3.0%) 



510 
300 
.840' 
( 0.8%) 



+ ~ 240 
- 450 



- 1,240 

- 770 

- 390 

♦ 1,010 

& • 



♦ • 210 

- 9.10 

- 580. 

♦ 2,66fr 

- 110 

- • 570 

♦ 2,910 

♦ 190 
♦2,300 

♦ 1,050 
» 430 

- 970 



340 
220 
500 



$ 2,700 

17.5% 
5.1% 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the WAND MEAN. 
4 The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

JIOTE: % VARIANCE EXPUAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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TA BLE THREE 

TOTAL PERSONAL INCCMF (Basic plus 3uppl«p«nt«l) BROKEN DOWN BY FOUR CONTROU VARIABLES 



JCAJEMIC CALENDAR 
9/10 aonths 
11/12 aonths . 
I Varianoe Explained 

ACADEMIC RANK ' 

InstructorAlecturer 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Full ft-ofessor 
% Varianoe Explained 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONUY 



CONTROL! ^RIAELES MEAN 



Unadjusted Adjusted 
Dev iat ion Dev iat ion 



$22,700 - ?,100 - 1,200 
$27, mo +2,690 + i;9*o 
6.3* ( 1.5%) 



$12,860 -11,9*40 -11,300 
$17,370 - 7,130 - 6,900 
$21,830 - 2,970 - 3,010 
$30,720 + 5,920 + 5,650 
43.6% (34.6%) 



TEACHING DISCIPLINE 

Social Sciences $24,830 

^Humanities $19,460 

Fine Arts $18,600 

liaw * $34,190 

Physical Sciences $25,130 

Biological Sciences $25,950 

Medicine $35 , 590 

Education $23,540 

•Business $26,990 

Engineering $28,520 

Nursing/ Health Fdtcat $23,050 

Agriculture $26,450 

% VARIANCE EXPUAINED .19. 

* * 
CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOCU TYPE 

Doctorate Granting • 

Comprehensive 

Uiberal Arts 

% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 



4% 



+ 30 

- 5,340 

- 6,200 

* 9,390 

* 330 
+ •1,150 
♦10,790 

- 1,250 

* 2,190 

* 3,720 

- 1,750 
1,650 

( 9. 



6%) 



♦ 980 

- 2,770 

- 2,560 

♦ 5,920 

- 110 

- 700 

♦ 9,640 

- 1 , 170 

♦ 3,430 

♦ 1,270 

- 340 

- 2,760 



(only one category inclined) 



ACROSS ALL 4 CONTROL VARIABLES 

GRAND MEAN $24,800 
% Variance Explained Ey All 

Cbntrol Variables Gambined 56.1% 

% Missing Cases 4.6% 



ALU DOCT/CCMP/ilB ART SCHOOLS 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 



$20,560 - 1,540 
$25,010 +2,910 

6.3% ( 1.6%) 



$13,010 - 9,090 
$21,558 - 5,420 
$20 , 390 - 1,710 
$28,670 + 6,570 
. 43.6% (33.5%) 



$22, 130 
$19,200 
$17,790 
$35,890 
$23,100 
$23,980 
$35 , 600 
$21,420 
$22, 160 
$27,080 
$19,610 
$25 , 760 
16.8% 



- 2 

- 4 

♦13 
+ 1 

♦ 1 
♦13 

♦ 4 

- 2 

♦ 3 



30 
,900 
,310 
,790 
,000 
,880 
,500 

630 
60 
,98p • 
,490 
,660,. 

( 6.9%) 



$24,800 + 2,700 
$20 , 450 - 1,650 
$17,760 - 4,340 

9.0% ( 1.9%) 



$22, 100 



57.3% 
5.1% 



- 850 
+ 1,610 



- 8,380 

- 4,970 

- 1,610 
+ 6,060 



♦ 530 

- 2,000 

- 2,540 
+ 8,390 
+ 410 

- 640 
+10,110 

70 

+ 2,600 
+ .1,840 

- 720 

- 1,790 



+ 1,,020 

- 250 

- 2,880 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group nean and the GRAND MF AN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. x 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPUAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that, cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables). 
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TOTAL FAHUY. IIICCHI BROKEN OWN BY t OUR COMTRDU VAMAttES 



CONTfOi VARIABLES 

j5a«MIC CALENDAR 
9/10 Months 
11/12 acnths ' 
.■ I Variance EipLained 

ACADEMIC RANK 

Instrustor/Uecturer 
\ Assistant Trofessor 

Associate R-ofessor 

Pull Professor 
% Varianoe Explained 

TEACHING DISCIPJINF 
Social Sciences 
' Humanities % 
Pine Arts 
Uaw 

' Physical Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Medicine 
Education 
Business 

Engineer ins 
Nursing/Health Edtcat 

Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 

CARNEGIE CODE-SCHOOj. TYPE 
Doctorate Granting 
Comprehensive 
Uiberal Arts 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONUY 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Diviation 

126,890 - 1,770 - 690 
$30,960 4 2,300 ♦ 890 
2.6% (0.3%) 



$18*330 -10,330 -10,000 
$20,640 - 8,020 - 7,750 
$26,000 - 2,660 - 2,930 
$34,350 ♦ 5,870 • +5,«0 
25.0% X21.8I) 



$29,650 ♦ 990 

$23,040 - 5,620 

$21,380 - 7,280 

88,490 ♦ 9,830 

$28,050 - 610 

$28,930 270 

$42,890 +14,230 

$28,610 - 50 

$33,350 ♦ 4,690 

$31,250 fc + 2,590 



$28,070 - 
$27,780 - 
14.4% 



590 
880 
(11. 



♦ 1,780 

- 3,290 

- 4,030 

♦ 5,920 

-. 1,260 

- 1,170 
♦13,640 

♦ 140 

♦ 5,590 

- 40 
4 1,090 

- 4,840 

0%) 



(only one category included) 



ACROSS ALU 4 CGNTRX1 VARIABLES 
(BAND MEAN 

% Varianoe Explained By All 
Control Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases 



428,660 

37.2% 
4.7% 



ALU DOCT/CGMP/JIB ARXsSCHOQUS 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Diviation Diviation 



$25,010 - 1,410 
$29,110 +2 & 690 
2.91 < 0.6%) 



$19,610 - 6,810 
$20,270 - 6,150 
$25,130 - 1,290 
$32,780 ♦ 6,360 
22.1% (18.3%) 



$26, 
$22, 
$21, 
$41, 
$26, 
$27, 
$42, 
$27, 
$27, 
$30, 
$24, 
$27, 



920 ♦ 
780 . - 3 
230 -5 
t90 +14 
820 
370 



600 t-16 

750 ♦ 1 

990 ♦ 1 
180+3 

070 -2 

280 + 
10.9% 



500 

,640 * 
,190 . 
,770 

400 

950 

,180 . 
,330 
,570 
,760 
,350 
860 

( 7.1X) 



$28,660 ♦ 2,240 
$25,340 - 1,080 
$21,770 - 4,650 

4.0% ( 0.9%) 



$26,420 



32.2% 
5.7% 



- 710 
♦ 1,350 



- 6,250 

- 6,040 

- 1,130 
+ 6,080 



♦ 1,080 

- 2,760 

- 3,700 
t- 9,400 

- 230 

- 1,440 
♦13,120 

♦ 1,940 

♦ 4,080 

♦ 630 

- 650 

- 4,300 



♦ 770 
+ 20 
- 2..930 



MOTE- The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the WAND ME AN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

MOTE- % VARIANCE EXPUAINFD (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can tewolained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
pr^porUof ofVariance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be- explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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TABLE FIVS 

CHANGE IN ECONOMIC STATUS (1 -Worsened . . 3-Saree • • ^Improv ed) EROKSN DOWN BY, FOUR CONTiOl VARIABLES 



CONTRCU VARIABLES 



\ 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONUY 
MEAN 



Unadjusted Adjusted 
Dev lat ion Dev iet ion 



ACACEMIC CALENDAR 
9/10 Months 
. 11/12 ssnths 
% Varianoe Explained 

ACACEMIC RANK 

Instructor/Uecturer 
Assistant P-ofessor 
Associate B-ofessor 
Full P-ofessor 
% Varianoe Explained 

TEACHING DISClfcilNF 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine Arts . 
, Uaw 

Physical Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Medicine 
Ed teat ion 
Business 
Engineering 
Nursing/ Health Ed tea t 
Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOCU TYPE 
" Doctorate Quanting 
Comprehensive 
Uiberal Arts 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 



ACROSS ALU 4 CCNTRXi VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Variance Explained By All 

(bntrol Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases *- 



3.^3 - 
3.61 ♦ 
0.6% 



3.53 
3. 54 
.3.51 . 
3.19 • 
0.1% 



3.66 




.15 




.19 


3.53 




.02 




.03 


3.67 




.16 




.20 


3.71 




.20 




.24 


3.28 




.23 




.19 


3.55 




.04 




.03 


3.68 




.17 




.04 


3.73 




.22 




.21 


3.39 




.12 




.06 


3.16 




.35 




.33 


3.62 




.11 




.07 


3.35 




.15 




.27 



2.6% ( 2.6%) 
(only one category included) 



3.51 

3.3% 
4.6% 



ALU DOCT/COMP/JIB ART SCHOOUS 

••••• mm mmmm • ■» • • ■■ • ■»■» mm 

MEAN Unadjusted Ad justed" 
Deviation Deviation 



.08 


.10 


3.33 - 


.08 


.06 


.10 ♦ 


.12 


3.55 + 


.14 7 ♦ 


.12 


( 0.7%) 




0.4% 


( 0.5%) 




.02 


.05 


3.39 t 


.02 


.08 


.03 - 


.01 


3.36 - 


.05 


.05 


.00 


.01 


3.40 - 


.01 


.01 


.02 + 


.01 


3.45 ♦ 


.05 ♦ 


.06 


( 0.0%) 




0.2% 


( 0.2%) 





3.50 


■¥ 


.09 




.12 


3.41 


■¥ 


.00 


+ 


.03 


3.61 


+ 


.20 




.23 


3.53 


♦ 


.12 


+ 


.04 


3.15 




.25 




.25 


3.40 




.01 




.06 


3.67 




.35 




.03 


3.3B 




.03 




.00 


3.24 




.17 




.07 


3.17 




.24 




.32 


3.63 


■¥ 


.22 


♦ 


.24 


3.36 




.05 




.28 


2.0% 


( 2.1%) 






3.51 


+ 


.10 


♦ 


.10 


3.32 




.09 




.10 


3.33 




,.08 




.06 


0.6% 


( 0.6%) 







3.41 

3.40% 
5.30% 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the g-oup mean and the GRAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPUAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of varianoe that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables). 
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.": TAKE SIX i • • % . 

PERCENTAGE INDICATIIC THAT SWMER TEACHINS WAS FIROT ORSE^^ROEW SOURffi OF 
SUPPUEMINTAL INCCMI BROKEN DOWN BY FOUR OONTHU VARIABLES 



sis** ..... 
CCNTJCU VARIAB£S 

ACADEMIC CAUENDAR 
9/10 Months 
11/12 nonths r 
% Variance. Explained 

ACACENld RANK 

Jnstructor/Uecturer 
Assistant ft*ofessor 
Associate B-ofessor 
Full Professor 
% Variance Explained 

TEACHING DISCIPLINE 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine *ts 
flaw 

Physical Sciences 

Biological Sciences 

Medicine 
„' Education' 

Business 

Engineering 

Nursing/Health Educat 
" Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOCU TYPE 
Doctorate Or ant ins 
Comprehensive 
Uiberal Arts 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSI TIES OWiY 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 

*6% +16* ♦ 14% 
61 -21% - 19» 
17.6% < 9.9%) 



20* - 7% - 13% 
37% ♦ 10% ♦ 4% 
34% + 7% ♦ 6% 
20% - 7% - 3% 
2.9% ( 1.2%) 



32% 


♦ 5% 




1% 


45% 


♦ 18% 


♦ 


8% 




♦ 20% 




16% 


28% 


, ♦ 1% 




5% 


5% 


♦ 8% 




2% 


15% 


- 12% 




2% 


1% 


- 26% > 




7% 


43% 


♦ 16% 




17% 


3B% 


♦ 11% 




1% 


10% 


- 17% 




20% 


16% 


i - 11% 




4% 


3% 

t 


- 24% 




6% 


12.3% ( 4.5%) 





(only one category included), 



ACROSS ALL 4 CONTROL VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Variance Explained All 
(bntrol Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases 



27.0% 

23.5% 
3.0% 



ALL DOCT/CCMP/ilB ART SCHOGUS 



MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Dsviation 



51% ♦ 12% 
16% -23% 
10.9% (7.3%) 



♦ 10% 
-20% 



36% 
49% 
43% 
31% 



2.6% 



3% 
10% 
4% 
8% 

( 0.7%) 



8% 
4% 
4% 
3% 



41% 


♦ 2% 




1% 


47% 


4 8% 




6%* 


53% 


♦ 14% 


♦ 


13% 


32% 


- 7% 




8% 


38% 


- 1% 




4% 


29% 


- 10% 




3% 


1% 


-38% 




12% 


51% 


♦ 12% 




10% 


57% 


♦ 18% 




7% 


15% 


-24% 




22% 


34% 


- 5% 




4% 


4% 


-35% 




12% 



7.8% (2.9%) 



28% 
53% 
34% 



6.3% 



- 11% 
♦ 14% 

- 5% 

( 



2.4%) 



- 6% 
♦ 9% 

- 10% 



39.0% 

19.2% 
8.8% 



NOTE* The WADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MF AN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPUAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained *y the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 



FACULTY SALARIES 2! 



TABLE SEVEN 

PERCENTAGE INDICATING THAT TEACHING EUSEWHEFE WAS FIRST OR SECOND LARGEST SOURCE OF 

SIPPUEMFNTAL INCOME BROKEN DOWN BY FOUR OONtROU VARIABLES 



CONTROL VARIABLES 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
9/10 aonths 
11/12 months 
% Variance Explained 

ACADEMIC RANK 

Instructor/Uecturer 
Assistant frofessor 
Associate FVofessor 
Full R-ofessor 
% Variance 'Explained 

Reaching discipline 

* Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
Uaw 

Physical Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Medicine 
Education 
Business 
Engineering 
Nursing/ Health Educat 
Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOCL TYPE 
Doctorate Q-anting 
Comprehensive 
Uiberal A"ts 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 



ACROSS ALU 4 CONTROU VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Variance Explained Ey All 

Cbntrol Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONLY 
MEAN 



Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Dsviation 



ALU DOCT/CCMP/LIB ART SCHOOUS 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Dev iat ion Dev iation 



mi _ 


01 

up 


21 


12% 


+ 


01 




ot 






c * 


11% 




1% 


4 


0% 


n 01 


f o 41) 






0. 1% 


( 0.0%) 






121 ▲ 






12% 




0% 




2% 


iRl ▲ 


51 ' ♦ 




171 


4 


5% 


4 


4% 


1 21 ▲ 


31 + 


1 1 


141 




2% 


4 


2% 




3% 


21 


81 




4% 




3% 


1.2% 


( 0.7%) 






1.4% 


( 0.9%) 






■ 9% 


1% 


1% 


111 




■ ^ 




1% 


14* ♦ 


4% ♦ 


5% 


111 




11 


4 


0% 


16% ♦ 


6% ♦ 


6% 


101 




21 




21 


6% 


4% 


1% 


Ul 




81 




51 


6% 


4% 


3% 


8% 




4%- 




3% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


6% 




6% 




4% 


3% 


1% 


10% 


2% 




10% 




9% 


20% ♦ 


10% ♦ 


9% 


22% 


4 


10% < 


♦ 


9% 


22} ♦ 


12% ♦ 


13% 


21% 


♦ 


9% 




7% 


8% 


2% 


1% 


5% 




6% 




4% 


m ♦ 


1% 


0% 


14% 




2% 


♦ 


1% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


5% 




7% 




4% 


3.2% 


( 2.9*) 






2.6* 


( 1.7%) 






xily one category included) 










1% 








10% 




2% 










15% 




3% 




1% 








11% 




1% 




1% 










0.6J 


( 0.1%) 







10.0% 

4.1% 
3.0% 



12.0% 
3.5% 

8. at 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MF AN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPLAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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fif ' '. ' • " - FACULTY SALARIES '28 

■ ! TABUS EIGHT 

SUPPLEMENTAL XNCCME BROKEN DOWN BY POUft CONTWU VARIABES 
j£ DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONUY ALL, POCT/CtH P/lilB ART SCHOQiS 

» Vwisnoe hdriiwi i.« to.7*> 2-M < 0 -»> 

^™*r«"£./tu«tur.r 111 ' - 261 - 18* 1Q* ' , - 1» - ,W • 

■ Assists* Professor 2« -13* - 71 21* -|» . -« 

Associate Professor 33} - «* - *J f J? " JJ '15 

• ?ull PWfessor «7* ♦ 10* ♦ 7* 39* * 10* t 7* 
. t Verisnos fxplsined 5.3* (2.0*) «.1* l 2.1*) 

TEACHINQ DISCfPUINF • ■ . t M 

Social Sciences 39* ♦ 2* ♦ UJ 3U* ♦ 5* ♦ 6* 

< Humanities . 11* - 26 J -22* . 0* -10 -7* 

Finefrts 151 - 22J -6* 10* -19* - 6* 

' Physical Sciences .31* ' * 6* - 6* 25* - J* I 2} 

Biological Sciences 28* - 9* - 13* 25* I 55 I S 

Medicine 36* 1* - J* 3$* ♦ 7* - 5* 

Education* 2 1 ** ♦ 13* ♦ 13* J1* 1 «* ♦ ]3J 

BusinesT 67* ♦ 30* ♦ 3M* 37* ♦ g ♦ 1J* 

InTineeri* 71* ♦ 3J* ♦ 32* 68* ♦ 391 ♦ 3U* 

Nu?sing/!tealth Mint , 32* - 5* - 5* 20* - 9* - 7V 

Agriculture 5U* ♦ 17* ♦ 8* 52* ♦ 23* ♦ 10* 

* VARIANCE EXPUAINED W.U* (11.1*) 1 *-3* (9.1*) 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOCU TYPE (only one category included) 

Doctorate Wanting - |J{ * g 

Corap-ehensive ----- " g _ c« 

Uiberal Arts o oi ? o 7l> 

* VARIANCE EXPUAINED 2 -** lu ' f> ' 

ACROSS ALU M CONTRJi VARIABLES . . 

' GRAND MEAN 37.0* 29.0* 

* Variance Explained Bf All 
CCntrol Variables bcmbined 17.3* 

* Missing Cases 8.0* ».» 

NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
hDiAd have been predicted on the basis of the other control -variables. 

irm. l VARIANCE EXPUAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
Jan be explained by a gS««Strol variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
^o^ti* of^iance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
' fi!^ variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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FACULTY SALARIES 29 



TABLE NINE 

PERCENTAGE INDICATING THAT PRIVATE PRACTICE WAS FIRST OR SECOND UARGEST SOURCE OF 
SIPPUEMENTAL INCCHE BROIEN DOWN BY FOUR CONTRXi VARIABLES 



CGNTRXi VARIABLES 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES OILY 

MFAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 



ALL DOCT/CCMP/dlB ART SCHOGUS 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 



9/10 months 


551 




2% 




11 


11/12 months 


.9* 




2% 




151 


% Varianoe Explained 




0.5%* 


( 


0. 1%)* 




ACADEMIC RANK 










3X 


Instructor/Uecturer 


13% 




6% 




Assistant Professor 


3% 




1* 




'151 


Associate Professor 


7% 




OX 




OX 


* full R-ofessor 


6% 




1* 


0.1%) 


051 


. % Variance Explained 




0.4* 


( 





TEACHING DISCIPLINE 

Social Sciences 

Humanities 

Fine Arts 
- (Jaw 

Physical Sciences 
' Biological Sciences 

Medicine 

Education 

Business 

Engineering 

Nursing/Health Fducat 

Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINED 

CARNFGIE CODE -SCHOOL TYPE 
Doctorate (Wanting 
Comprehensive 
Liberal Arts 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 



ACROSS ALU 4 CCNTIUJ VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Varianoe Explained By All 

Control Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases 



551 


251 . 




251 


551 


251 




151 


2011 + 


1351 




1351 


2J% + 


2051 




2151 


151 


651 




651 


1% 


6% 




751 


3**% ♦ 


2751 




2651 


2% 


551 




551 


6% 


151 




051 


651 


151 




0% 


9* + 


251 




1% 


2% 


551 




651 


10.256 


( 9.751) 





(only one category included) 



7. OX 

10.651 
3. OX 



6% 


- 


1% 


- 


0% 


8% 




1% 


♦ 


0% 




0.1% 


( 0.0%) 






16% 


♦ 


9% 


♦ 


7% 


751 


- 


0% 


- 


1% 


651 


- 


1% 


- 


1% 


6% 




1% 




0% 




1.0% 


( 0.7%) 






.8* 




1% 


♦ 


1% 


351 




M% 


- 


u% 


17% 




10% 




9% 


25X 




18% 




19% 


2% 




5% 




5% 


151 




6% 




5% 


3UX 




27% 




28% 


2% 




5% 




5% 


13% 


♦ 


6% 


♦ 


5% 


7% 




0% 


<¥ 


1% 


11% 


♦ 


u% 


♦ 


3% 


5% 




,2% 




1% 




5.3% 


( 5.9%) 






7% 




0% 




1% 


8% 


♦ 


1% 




1% 


u% 




3% 




2% 




0.3% 


( 0.2%) 







7.0% 

7.3% 
8.81 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MFAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPLAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total varianoe that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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TAW TEN 

_ . ijKirpr „ 

SlPiPUCNEHm ICMf BROKE* WWII BY FOUR CON 



m«TMi iNDun*2imr«^ 




pONTlOU VARIABLES 

liiltSENX^ CALENDAR 
€ f 9/10 aonths 
11/12 earths 
7~- % Variance Explained 

ACADEMIC RANK 

Instruetor/Uecturer 
Assistant Professor 
Associate professor 
full fro feasor 
% Variance Explained 

TEACHING DISCIPLINE 
■ • ' * Social Sslenoes 
Hun ani ties 
Fine Arts 
f' Uaw 
Physical Sslenoes 
/ Biological Sciences 
Hedicine 
Education 
Business 
. Engineering 
Nursing/Health Ed teat 
Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOGL TYPE 
Doctorate Granting 
Comprehensive 
[liberal Arts, 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 



ACROSS ALL 4 CONTROL VARIABLES 
GRAM) HE AN 

% Variance Explained Ey All 
(bntrol Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONLY 

— — mmm ■■eea«B t ea«i | ^ «e> a eam< 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 



FACULTY SALARIES JO 

largest source of 
variabis 

ALL DOCVCCMP/ilB ART SCHOOLS 

MEAN*"" "unad jus^" Adjijiti " 
Delation filiation 



17* ♦ 


2% 


♦ 1% 






AC 




AC 


12* 


3% 


* 1% 


fit 




1C 




in 


fi' CC 
0e5* 

• 


( 0.1%) 




n AC 


\ Vie sJmi 




• 




9% 


- 10% 


AC 




AC 




cc 


"ll eV 


11% 


- m 


• lie 




AC 




ftC 




5% 


- 5% 


iac 




9C 




?C 


23% * 


8% 


♦ 9% 


oac 


♦ 


fic 

Op 


♦ 


AC 


5.3% 


(6.3%) ; 


*< 

4 


a fit 

He Ok 


f Jl *C\ 






22% ' ..♦ 


7% 


- -> 

♦ 8% 


16% 




4% 




5% 


20% ♦ 


5% 


♦ 8% 






o * 




6% 


15% 


0% 


♦ 4% 






2> 


♦ 


AC 


5* ♦ 


10% 


♦ 3% 


2«i% 


♦ 


12* 




oc 


19% ♦ 


4% 


♦ 2% 








* 
♦ 


9C 


15% ♦ 


0% 


- ;o% 


1Z» 


♦ 






oc 


5% 


10% 


- 9% 


5% 




7% 




11% 


151' 


0% 


♦ 0% 


7% 




5% 




2% 


12% 


3% 


- 3% 


6% 




6% 




2% 


9% 


6% 


- 10% 


8% 




4% 




9% 


6% 


9% 


- 5% 


7% 




5% 




2% 


9% 


6% 


- 10% 


9% 




3% 




10% 


2.6% 


( 2. 91) 




0.1* 


( 1.91) 






only one category included) 










3% 








15% 


♦ 


3% 










8% 








3% 








13% 




1% 




1% 










1.0% 


( 0.5%) 







15.0% 

3.91 
3.0% 



12.0% 

7.2% 
8.8» 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPLAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., varianoe that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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FACULTY SALARIES 31 



TABLE ELEVEN 

PERCENTAGE INDICATING THAT SPEECHfliECTURE FEES WERE FIRST OR SECCMD UARGEST SOURCE OF 
SIPPUEMENTAL INCOME BROKEN DCWN BY FOUR C0NTRJ1 VARIABLES 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONliY 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 



- 10% 
5% 
7 1% 

* 3* 
1.0% ( 



CCNTRDU VARIABLES 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 

9/10 months K>% - 5% 

11/12 months 22% «■ 7% 

% Variance Explained 2.9% ( 

ACAEEMIC RANK 

Instnctor/Uecturer 5% 

Assistant Professor 10% 

Associate Professor 16% 

Full fr-ofessor \Bl 
% Variance Explained 

TEACHING DISCIPLINE 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine A"ts 
Haw 

Physical Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Medicine 
Education 
Business 
Engineering 
Nursing/ Health Educat 
Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOOl TYPE 
Doctorate Granting 
Comprehensive 
(liberal Arts 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINFD 



14% 




1% 




1% 


•12% 




3% 




1% 


20% 




5% 


+ 


10% 


8% 




7% 




7% 


9% 




6% 




5% 


19J 




4% 




0% 


33% 




18% 




13% 


17% 




2% 




2% 


11% 




4% 




1% 


4% 




11% 


mm 


12% 


24% 




9% 


+ 


9% 


14% 




1% 




8% 




3.6% 


( 3.3%) 





(only one category included) 



ACROSS ALU 4 CCNTfOU VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Variance Explained By All 
tontrol Variables Gxnbined 
% Missing Cases 



15.0% 

6.7% 
3.0% 



ALL DOCT/CCMP/JIB ART SCHOOLS 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Dev iat ion Dev iat ion 





4% 


10% 




3% 


mm 


2% 




6% 


19% 




6% 


♦ 


5% 


1.3%)* 






1.7%* 


( 0.9%) 

* 








K% 


4% 




9% 




10% 




6% 


7% 




6% 




6% 




0% 


15% 




2% 




1% 




4% 


18% 




5% 




5% 


1.7%)* 




2.6%* 


( 2.3%) 







14% 




1% 




2% 


15% 




2% 




3% 


17% 




4% 




6% 


7% 




6% 




10% 


9* 




4% 




5% 


16% 




3% 




1% 


34% 




21% 


♦ 


14% 


11% 




2% 




1% 


10% 




3% 




1% 


5% 




8% 




11% 


13% 




0% 




2% 


14% 




1% 




8% 




2.0% 


( 1.9%) 






16% 


♦ 


3% 




1% 


9% 




4% 




2% 


16% 




3% 




3% 




0.8J* 


( 0.3%) 







13.0% 

6.0% 
8.8% 



J 



NOTE- The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 
NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPLAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 



ERIC 




IWfUVB 

SIPPUEMENTAL INCCME BROKEN OWN BY POUR CCNTROU 



iMHiil tdRUHJES 
#ICABHIC CALENDAR 



9/10 mtht 
* 11/12 months 
$ Variance Explained 



ACADEMIC RANK 

Instruetor/Ueeturer 
' Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Full Professor 
% Varianoe Explained 

TEACHING DISCIFJINE 
Social Sciences ■ 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
(law 

Physical Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Medicine 
Education 
Business 
Engineering 
Nursing/Health Fducat 
Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINFD 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOCb TYPE 
Doctorate Granting 
Comprehensive 
Uiberal Arts 
1 VARIANCE EXPUAINED 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONUY 

MEAN™" Unadjusted «J*ted 
Deviation Deviation 

291 ♦ 111 ♦ Hi 
31 - 151 - 15* 
11.61 ( 8.11) 



51 -131 

ia ♦ oi ♦ 

181 - oi ♦ 

171 ♦ U ♦ 
0.61 (0.21) 



311 
111 

61 
211 

01 
181 

m 

51 
141 
401 

31 
21 



71 
01 
01 
01 





131 


♦ 


81 




71 




141 




121 




141 


♦ 


31 




41 




181 




131 




01 


♦ 


71 




141 


♦ 


01 




131 




121 




41 




111 




221 


♦ 


191 




151 




91 


1 


161 
( 8.91 


f 


31 



13.01 



(only one category included) 



ACROSS AUI 4 CONTROL! VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Varianoe Explained By All 
Control Variables Combined 
1 Missing Cases 



18.01 

21.11 
8.01 



FACULTY SALARIES 32 

LARGEST SOURCE OF 
VARIABLES 

ALU DOCT/CCMP/ilB ART SCHOGUS 

MEAN HJiad Justed Ad jutted 
Diviation Deviation 



191 ♦ 51 
51 - 91 
3.21 , (2.51) 



61 
131 

151 ♦ 
161 ♦ 
0.61 



81 
11 
11 
21 

( 0.01) 



♦ 4$ 
- 81 



- 21 

♦ 01 

♦ 01 

♦ 01 



221 




81 




61 


91 




51 




6* 


41 




101 




111 


161 


♦ 


21 




21 


281 


♦ 


141 




121 


261 




121 


♦ 


121 


41 




101 




61 


41 




101 




61 


91 




51 




41 


341 




201 




171 


31 




111 




91 


V 




121 




91 


9.6l" 


( 6.51) 






181 




41 


♦ 


41 


81 




61 




61 


201 




61 




41 




2.61* 


( 1.71) 







14.01 

13.51 
8.8* 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the aean that 
wouldhave been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

note* 1 VARIANCE EXPUAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a Vi'« control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportioTof varianoe that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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FACULTY SALARIES 33 



TABLE THIRTEEN 

PERCENTAGE INDICATING THAT AN "OTHER SOURCE" (not one of listed sources) WAS FIRST OR 
SECOND LARGEST SOURCE OF SUPPLEMENTAL INCCME BROKEN DGWN BY FOUR C0NTR7J VARIABLES 



CCNTROU VARIABLES 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
9/10 Months 
11/12 months 
% Variance Explained 

ACADEMIC RANK 

Instructor/Uecturer 
Assistant Professor 
Associate B-ofessor 
Full ft-ofessor 
% Variance Explained 

TEACHING DISCIPLINF 

Social Sciences 

Humanities 

Fine Arts 
, Uaw 

Physical Sciences 

Biological Sciences 

Medicine 

Education 

Business 

Engineering 

Nursing/ Health Fducat 

Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOQ; TYPE 
Doctorate Granting 
Comprehensive 
Uiberal A*ts 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 



ACROSS ALL 4 CCNTROU VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Variance Explained Ey All 

Control Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONLY 

MEAN Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 



ALL DOCT/OCMP/JIB ART SCHOOLS 

MEAN -Unadjusted Adjusted 
Dev iat ion Dev iat ion 



16% 


- 4% 


2% 


18% 


- 


2% 


- 


» 

1% 


S% 


* 5% + 


3% 


24% 


♦ 


4% 


♦ 


2% 




1.21 (0.3%) 






0.4% 


( 0.2%) 






37% 


♦ 17% ♦ 


16% 


31% 




11% 


♦ 


10% 


17% 


- 3% 


2% 


21% 


♦ 


1% 


♦ 


2% 


18% 


- 2% 


1% 


■■ 18% 


- 


2% 


- 


2% 


21% 


♦ 1% 


0% 


19% 


- 


1% 


- 


2% 




1.0% (0.8*) 








( 0.6%) 






13% 


- 7% 


6% 


12% 


- 


8% 


- 


7% 


19% 


- 1% ♦ 


1% 


20% 




0% 


♦ 


0% 


30% 


- ♦ 10% ♦ 


9% 


35% 




15% 


♦ 


13% 


8% 


- 12% 


11% 


11% 


- 


9% 


- 


6% 


. 18% 


- 2% 


1% 


17% 




3% 




2% 


zr% 


♦ 7% ♦ 


6% 


21% 




1% 


♦ 


2% 


22% 


♦ 2% 


1% 


21% 




1% 


♦ 


1% 


14% 


- 6% 


6% 


1# 




2% 




3% 


5% 


- 15% 


14% 


17% 




3% 




3% 


15% 


- 5% 


4% 


18% 




2% . 


♦ 


0% 


21% 


♦ 1% 


1% 


22% 




2% 


♦ 


*0% 


40% 


♦ 20% ♦ 


18% 


43% 




23% 


♦ 


££% 




4.0% (2.8%) 






2.9* 


( 2.5%) 






(only 


one category included) 
















20% 




0% 




1% 








19% 




1% 


♦ 


0% 








24% 


♦ 


' 4% 


♦ 


5% 










0.1% 


( 0.2%) 







33.0% 

5.1% 
3.0% 



-20.0% 

3.8X 
8.8% 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED' DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the GRAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPLAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variant that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 

3/ 



'• * TAKE FOURTEEN 

' PERCENTAGE INDICATING NO, SOURCE OP SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME BROKEN 



Sam wiuaas 



Scenic calendar 

9/10 earths 
11/12 Months 
v f Variance Explained 

ACADEMIC RANK 

Instrustbr/Ueoturer l 
Assistant Professor/ 
Associate 3 Professor 
Full Professor 
* Varlanoe Explained 

TEACHING DISCIFjINE 

Social Sciences 

Humanities 

Fine Arts 
> Uaw 

Physical Sciences 

Biplogical Sciences 
; Medicine 

Education 

Business 

Engineering 

Nursing/Health Eduoat 
.. Agriculture 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOCL TYPE 
Doctorate .Granting 
Comjrehensive 
Uiberal Arts 
% VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

ACROSS ALL 4 CGNTRGU VARIABLES 
(HAND MEM! 

% Variance Explained By All . 

Control Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONLY 

HEAN*~ Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 

7* - 4* - 5* 
17* ♦ 6* ♦ 6* 
2.9* (2.4*) 
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DOWN BY FOUR CONTROL VARIABLES 

ALL DOCT/OCMP/UIB ART SCHOOLS 

MAN unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 

I •• - 

9* - 2* - 3* 

16* ♦ 5* ♦ 5* 

1.2*. ( 1.3*) 



24* 


♦ 13* 




.14* 


18* + 


7* 




7* 


1 fit 

IB* 


> 7* 








21 




• At - 


13* 


♦ 2* ' 




21 


13* ♦ 


2* 




'1* 


6* 


- 5* 




5* 


7* 


4* 




4* 




3.?* ( 3.4*) 




1.0* 

* 


.( t;3*) 






6* 


- 5* 




4* 


7* 


« 

4* 




3* 


15* 


♦ 4* 




5* - 


16* ♦ 


5* 




5* 


6* 


- 5* 




7* 


8* 


3* 




4* 


0* 


- 11* 




3* 


0* - 


11* 




6* 


10* 


- 1* 




2* 


13* ♦ 


2* 




4* 


18* 


♦ 7* 




5* ' 


14* ♦ 


3* 




3* . 


11* 


♦ 0* 




6* 


.11* 


0* 




4* 


7* 


- 4* 




5* 


7* 


4* 




5* 


6* 


- 5* 




2* 


4* 


7* 




7* 


4* 


- 7* 




3* 


4V - 


7* 




5* 


19* 


' ♦ 8* 


♦ 


4* 


17* ♦ 


6* 


♦ 


4* 


17* 


♦ 6* 




4* 


16* ♦ 


5* 


♦ 


3* 


3.2* (2.1*) 




2.3* 


( 2.0*) 






only one category included) 


11* 


0* ) 




0* 




















11* 


0* 




0* 










14* + 


3* 


♦ 


2* 










0.2* 


( 0.1*) 







11.0* 

3.6* 
8.0* 



11.0* 

4.8* 
8.8* 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the differenoe between the group mean and the (HAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the differenoe between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: * VARIANCE EXPLAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total variance that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of variance that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., variance that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 

( 
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TAKE WTFEN . 
PERCENTAGE INDICATING THAT VUtt HAD SERVED AS A PAID CONSULTANT (whether or ifot it was 
1st or 2nd largest aoiroe of euppl«ental incase) EROKEN DCWN BY FOUR CCNTRQu VARIABLES 



CCHTHXl VARIABLES 
■■■ ■■• 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
9/10 Months 
11/12 months 
"•* Variance Ex pi lined , 

ACADEMIC RANK . 
Instru&tor/llecturer -\ 
Assistant R-ofessor 
Associate* p-ofessor 
Full I^ofessor 

y % Variance Ixplaii 

TSACHINS DISCIPLINE 
Social "$3iences 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
Uaw 

Physical Ssierii 
Biological Sci< 
Medicine 
Education 
Business 
Engineering 
Nursing/Hsalth |Edusat 
« Agriculture 
* VARIANCE EXPLAINED 

CARNEGIE CCDE-SCHOfCu TYPE 
Doctorate planting 
Comprehensive 
uiberal trts 
% VARIANCE EXPUAINFD 



ACROSS ALU 4 CCNTiOi VARIABLES 
GRAND MEAN 

% Variance Explained Ey All 
Control Variables Combined 
% Missing Cases • 



DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES ONUff 

i mmmmmm ^ mmmmmm mir- *i : 

MEAN ' Unadjusted Adjusted 
Deviation Deviation 

53* - 021 -01% 
57*' +02* +02* 
0.2* (0.1*) 



29* - 26% 

41% - 14% 

53* - 02* 
55* ♦ 10* 

4.8% ( 3.5*) 



62% ♦ 07* 09* 

34% - 21* - 18* 

- «% - 07* - 00% 

66% 4 11% +05% 

47% - 03% - 09* 

IH% - m% - 16% 

54% - 01% ' - 02% 

77% 4 22% ♦ 22% 

...73* * 18* 4 20% 

78* 4 23* 4 19* 

. 54% - 01% 4 02% 

57% ♦ 02% - 04% 
8.4% ( 6.991) 

(only one category included) 



55% 

11.91 
4. 3% 



AU1 DQd/jOGMP/JIB ART SCHOGUS 

MEAN Unadjusted, Id justed 
Deviation Deviation 

i»7* - 02* . - 01% 
54% 4 05% 4 02% 

0.5% (0.1%) 



-24% • 


30* 


- 1936 


16* 


- 12% 


41* 


- 08* 


- 03* 


- 02* 


49* 


' 4 00% 


4 01* 


4 09* 

i 


53* 


4 09% 


4 03* 




3.2* ( 2.3*) 





56% 
29% 
40% 
70% 
42% 
44% 
,54% 
68% 
57% 
76% 
41% 
57% 



♦ 
♦ 



8.4% 



07% 
20% 

09% 
21* 
07* 
05* 
05* 
19% 
03* 
29X 
03% 
03% 
(7.1*) 



56% 4 07% 
46% - 03% 
35* - 14% 
2.0% ( 0.8%) 



49% 



03% 
18% 
06% 
12% 
09% 
09* 
03* 
21* 
14% 
22% 
04% 
03% 



4 05% 
-04% 

07% 



11.9% 
5.5% 



NOTE: The UNADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the OiAND MEAN. 
The ADJUSTED DEVIATION is the difference between the group mean and the mean that 
would have been predicted on the basis of the other control variables. 

NOTE: % VARIANCE EXPUAINED (eta squared) refers to the proportion of the total varianoe that 
can be explained by a given control variable. The value in parentheses refers to the 
proportion of varianoe that can be uniquely explained by the given control variable 
(i.e., varianoe that cannot also be explained by one of the other control variables) . 
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; Table SIXTEEN 

Correlations Between Income Belated Variables (Original Raw Scares and Adjusted Deviation Siores— In parentheses) and 

INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

DOCTORAL GRANTING INSTITUTIONS ONUY ' DXTORAlt/COMPREHENSIVE/'ilBERAll ARTS COMBINED 



iage indicating Supp Inane was: X«« indicating Supp Tnate was: 

Basic Supp Basic Supp ........ 

MEAN Inst Inane Extra Con- Royal Rssch NONE MEAN Inst Inane Extra Con- Royal Risen NOMJ 
Inane Teach suit ties Salry In°»e Teach suit ties Salry 



School Average S. A. T. Test scores 6.43 *1S *13 -16 42 49 *13 v 41 5.86 .23 *12 -20 407 *15 ♦]£ 402 

(1-Uess Than 300....9--Over 1300) M5> MO (-16) (40 2) (409) MO (42) U16) MO) (-16) (45) M2) Ml) («01> 

Revenue Rjr Student M8 *18 *15 -15 43 *11 *19 -03 6.00 *3«* *19 -25 *11 *17 *19 40 

(1^ws^aTi!25?...9--0ver $1000) M5) MO (-11) (42) (409) M6> (-02) U25) M6) (-17) (49) Ml) M7) (4 t) 

Research Dollars fer Student S.62 420 *15 -22 407 *11 -17 -03 H.W -35 420 -26 VI7 ♦ll *17 *00 

(1-Under $25....9~Over $1500) (4-13) (4-13) (-17) (402) (409) (4-17) (-01) U22) (4-15) MD (409) Ml) M6) (-01) 

4.15 -03 4.16 409 4-01 -03 



♦15 


♦13 -16 402 


409 


♦13 


♦01 


5.86 


(♦15) 


(♦11) (-16) (42) 


(♦09) 


(♦11) 


(♦02) 




♦18 


♦15 -15 403 


♦11 


♦19 


-03 


6.00 


(♦15) 


(♦11) (-11) (+02) 


(409) 


(♦16) 


(-02) 




♦20 


♦15 -22 407 


♦11 


♦17 


-03 


1.13 


(♦13) 


(♦13) (-17) (402) 


(♦09) 


(♦17) 


(-01) 




409 


43 -05 402 


402 


-07 


403 


6.21 


(♦03) 


(-01) (-31) (400) 


(40D 


(-01) 


(41) 




♦01 


♦17 -06 +02 


♦07 


♦13 


-03 


1.19 


(♦03) 


Ml) (-09) (402) (407) (407) 


(-02) 





(1-4nder 500. .. .9-4ver 30,000) * (43) (-01) (-31) (40) (41) (-01) (*01) U25) (48) (-01) (48) (407) (42) (-02) 

Control-Public or Private 1.12 401 *17 -06 42 4f *13 43 1.19 -11 42 45 -06 400 ♦10 42 

(1-Public, 2-Private) (43) Ml) (-09) (42) (47) (47) (-02) (-17) (41) (-09) (-02) (-00) (47) (42,) 

NOTE: Correlation coefficients, presented without decimal points, are based upon sanple sizes of 1851 (Doctoral Only) 

3133 (Combined Data) cases before weighting. Utile correlations as low as .05 are statistically significant, correlations 
of less than rs.20 are of little practical significance. 

NOTE: Adjusted Deviation Scores (Adjusted Score Correlations ar<; in parentheses) are the difference between the raw score and the 
raw score that would be predicted 0.1 the basis of four Control Variables: Acadenic Calendar, Acadenic Rank, Acadenic 
Discipline, and Carnegie School Type. 
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r acujty sauaries v 

Table SEVENTEEN ' 

Correlations Between moose Related Variables (Original .taw Soorea aid Adjusted Deviation Soorea-- in parentheses) aid 

BewunMBn/wsntunawL iinouvzmmt 

DOCTORATE qUAimiG INSTITUTIONS OUT DCCTORAu/COWEHINSIVE/UlatlttlJ ARTS OMBlMfD 



l«e indicating Suop Inait tan: I«t Indicating Supp Inott mm: 

Bute Supp , - - — - . BmIo Supp — — — 

MEAN Inst Inoit Extra fen- Royal Reach NONE ■ MEAN Inst Inaae Extra (ton- Royal RMOh NONE 
Inoae Teach suit tits Self y Inasa • Teach ault tlss Salry 

111 * " " 1 ■ " " " ■' — — x " JJ " L ■' 1 1 ■ " ~ ■■■■■ ■ L,J " """"" ■"" " ' " ' 

CIU1IMAN/HEAD GF DEFT IN UAST 1.24 434- 403 -01 409 404 -06 ,-05 1.24 425 406 -OA ^06 404 -03' 402 

^-FJVE ValS (1-N0, 2-TES) '(4-19J (401) (405) (4O3) (-OA) (-02) (-03) (4O6) (400) (-01) (401) (-03) (-02) (-41) 

WAD 07 RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN UAST 1.05 *17 *13 -05 *10 402 4Q5- -07 1.04 *M *12 -06 409 *3 ,-<g. 405 
PIKE VANS (1-10, 2-TJS) ' (403) (409) (-03) (405) (-02) (403) (-OA) U10) (40B) (-03) (405) (401) (409) (-03) 

SCHOOI HIDE ADMINISTRATOR IN UAST 1.03 *23 401 , -05 *10 -02 -09 -01 1.10 423 ,«0J *9 407 402 -07 403 
FIVE VANS (1-N0, 2-TES) (*15) (4O0) (401) (40*) (-06; -00) (-02) (♦«> (402) (-OA) (*01) (-02) (-03) (*03) 

EUECTED MEMBER OF FACU1TT GOVERNANCE 1.33 423 *10 405 409 405 -03 v # -06 1.35 e19 408 404 408 404 -01 406 
BOOT IN UAST FIVE IRS (1-N0, 2-TES) (4-11) (404) (407) (405) (-02) (-01) (-03) (408) (402) (405) (405) (-01) (-01) (-OA) 

MHBER OF SCHOOU HIDE COMMITTEE IN 1.68 421 403 40* *10 406 -03 v -10 1.73 /IT /06 406 407 406 -00 -05 
UAST FIVE TAS (1-10, 2-TES) (409) (-00) (4O6) (404) (-02) (-03) (-07) (4O3) (-01) (407) (403) (401) (-01) (-03) 

RECENT INVDUVEMBIT IN DEFT AFFAIRS 3.39*16 401 *11 405 402 -03^ # -07 ^3.45 *13 404 406 -406 402 ,-03 -06 
(I^WT AT ALU....A-HEAVIUT) (*10) (-02) U12) (402) (-02) (-03) (-04) (404 ) (401) (4O7) (404) (-02) (-02) (-06) 

RECENT MVOU'VEMBIT IN UNIV AFFAIRS 2.48 *32 *11 405 ♦« 409 -05 % -11 2.53 ,22w1!w"!2% f"5L 

41-N0T AT AIA1...4-HEAVIUT) (*16) (404) (*09) (*03) (-00) (-03) (-07) (407) (401) (405) (405) (-01) (-05) (-02) 

HOURS PER WEEK ACTUAUiT TEACHING 3.53 -31 -03 *25 -15 -10 -07 -03 4.43 -40 -14 *30 -16 -14 --11 -0«T 
(1 -None.. 5-9/10 HRS..9-21 HRS OR MORE) (-12) (-05) (*11) (-04) (-07) (-11) (-01) (-18) (-09) (*17) (-07) (-03) (-11) (-02) 

• 

NOTE: Correlation coefficients, presented without decimal points, are based upon saepie sixes of 1851 (Doctors) Cnly) and 

3133 (Combined Data) cases before weighting. VMle correlations as low as .05 are statistically significant, correlations 
of less than r* .20 are of little practical significance. 

NOTE: Adjusted Deviation Scores (Adjusted Ssore Correlations are in parentheses) are the difference between the raw score and the 
raw score that would be predicted on the basis of four Control Variables: teadenic Calendar, feadeaic Rank, feadeaic 
Discipline, and Carnegie 9: tool Type. 
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Ttb\e nwrm 

Corral at lona Brttftan moot* Rtlatad tfarlablaa (Original Him SMraa utti AJJuatad Deviation Ssoraa) aid 

ROOUCTIVtTt/SrMDINQ TN PROFESSION 

dcctokati anwmts uenwrtorts out , tammtcmntmsinfiimm arts ommed 



•t" 



S«a Indicating Supp Inne nut UB« indloattnf Supp Smm wm: 

BbsIo Supp —-«—•*•• Baaio Supp -rmn» - •-- - t , . , , 

MEAN Jn»t bat Extra ton- Royal fttfah NONE MEAN Inat Indaa Extra (bn- Rojal Rtaoh NONE 
Incne Tbaoh ault tiaa Salry Araaa laaoh ault tiaa Salry 

BODRVMDBOQRAMS RJBblSHED/EDlltD 1.91 *31 *32 -01 <06 *35 400 -16 1.78 ♦* *31 408 *12 *W 403 -15 
(1-aOBF, 2- 1 OR 2, 3- 3 OR 4, 4- 5*) WO (*22) (-04) fc03> (423) U01) C-OB) (*18) (*24) (-05) (407) (♦») (404) (-11) 

RESIDUAL BOOKS PUBLISH (OORflECTED FOR 0.00 *14 426 401 405 *30 405 -13 0.00 *19 426 -03 »10 435 406 -15 
ACE/YRS SERWCE/YRS SINCE DEGREE) (407) (423) (^04) (404) (*22) (407) (-08) <♦«) (423) (-04) (408) U30) (408) (-13) 

ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN ACADEMIC JCM 4.10 *55 431 -20 *23 420 *19 -17 3.30 458 432 -21 426 424 421 -14 
(1 -NON!, 2-1 OR 2.. .5-11 TO 29,6-294) U18) (413) (-06) (43) U10) (4I3) (-09) ' (423) C*17) (-05) (4I3) U13) U12) (-11) 

RESIDUAL ARTICLES(ABQNE CORRECTED 0.00 443 426 -18 423 416 420 -15 0.00 *53 426 -18 425 422 422 -14 
PON AGE/YRS SERUCE/YRS SINCE DEGREE) U13) (412) (-07) U12) (+08) (415) (-09) (422) (414) (-04) (*1J) U12) (*14) (-11) 

PUBLICATIONS IN HAST WO SAKS - 2.57 427 424 -15 4I6 415 424 -15 2.14 *32 427 -18 421 *19 425 -14 
(1 -NONE, 2-1 OR 2.. .4-5 TO D.5-10*) (4O9) (415) (-03) (4O9) U11) (*21) (-11) U17) (420) (-05) U15) U15) (420) (-14) 

NUMBER JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 3.18 423 *15 -05 414 409 405 -11 3.07 423 VI 5 -05 41 6 408 406 -10 

(1 -NONE, 2-1 OR 2... 5-11 TO ffl, 6-20*) (*09) (405) (-01) (*03) (405) (404) (-06) U11) U07) (-02) (♦OS) (405) (4O6) (-07) 

FEDERAL AGENCY RESEARCH SUPPORT IN 1.39 428 418 -26 423 402 *31 -06 1.23 427 419 -23 • 421 403 438 -03 
UAST 12 MONTHS (1-N0, 2-YES) (*09) U12) (-13) U12) (*03) (43O) (-04) (*10) (412) (-11) U11) (-01) U33) (-07) 

ANY FINANCIAL RESEARCH SUPPORT IN 1.67 +20 412 -15 417 404 *28 -06 1.50 422 413 -13 419 409 433 -10 
UAST 12 MONTHS (1-NO, 2-YES) (*06) (*06") (-06) («03) (4OI) (*26) (-03) (409) (403) (-05) U12) (4O6) (427) (-09) 

DONE PAIO CCNSUHTIN3 IN UAST TWO 1.55 423 429 -06 456 402 411 .32 1.43 422 428 -01 456 401 409 -27 
YEARS (1-NO, 2-YES) U11) (♦20) (-01) («48) (-01) U10) (-27) (411) (♦20) (*02) (*47) (4OI) (*03) (-23) 

SCiF^UCCESS RELATIVE TO ACADEMIC <F 3.23 423 423 -08 412 *13 404 -11 3.21 420 *19 -06 413 *10 404 -10 
SIMUAR ACE/QUALM 1-V UNSU:..4-V SUC) (♦«) U20) (-05) (4IO) (*09) (*08) (-09) U13) (4.17) (-03) (407) (403) (4O6) (-10) 

NOTE: Correlation coefficients, presented without decimal points, ere based upon saipLe si«s of 1861 (Doctoral Only) md 

3133 (Cbabined Cata) esses befbre weighting, Vatiile correlations as low as .05 are statistically slgnlf leant t correlations 
of less than ra .3 re of little practical significance, x 

NOTE: Adjusted Deviation Scores (Adjusted Score Correlations are in parentheses) are the difference between the raw score and the 
raw score that wauld be predicted on the basis of four (bntrol Variables: teadetic Calendar , teadeaic Rank, fcadeaic 
Discipline, and Carnegie School Type, 

:l 



table BtlBttlB FABJLtt SALARIES 39 

correlation. Between Ucom Belated tatUblt. M (jrlj4Ml »» K s «™ p ^^ aiM l>#tUiUi •**••«••••> Hi 




TOOB BBCBBT IOIK IS POBB/BASIC 
IBABCB (1-BO, 2-TBS) 

TOO! BBCBBT 1011 IS APPLIED 
BBSBABCB (1-BO, 2-IES) 

TOOB BBCBBT BOBB IS POLICT OBIBBTSD 
BBSBiBCB (1-BO, 2-IBS) 

TOOB BBCBBT BOBB IS LITBBABT/ 
BIPBBSSIfB (1-BO, 2-IES) 



ooctobbl oBiitna tssTif oTtoBs ob» DW ^^ MW ?J?!!!!^!!!f™!I!-S!!!i™ 



«ag« Indicating Snpp Incae 

Basic Sipp — — — ~ 

BEAB mat lieu Bxtta Cot- Boial Bench IOBB 
Incne Teach salt tlti salry 



Sage led lent lag MM I MM MSI 
Basle Sapp —————————— 

BBAB Inst Iicbs lltn Cost Boyal hMk BOBB 

IBCM tSBCl^Mlt tlM SSlCf 



1.43 
1.67 
1.2n 
1- 17 



BITBIB TOOB PIBLD IS TOOB APPBOACBt 3.38 
(1-SCIBBTIPIC/Q0ABT..7-S0FT/B0BABISTIC) 
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BOTB« correlation coefficient^ presented without declnal pointn, are based upon saaple sizes of 1851 (Doctoral Only) J J* 

3133 (Contained Data) cases before weighting. Hhile correlations as lo. as .05 are statisticallf significaat. correlatioM 
of less than r* .20 are of little practical significance. 

BOTE- id lasted Deviation Scores (Adjusted score Correlations are la parentheses) are the difference between the raw "core and the 
BOTE. MJB^BtmtMNon^i^ ob b>sis of fQur CoitrQl Tatiabl€S . fccade .ic Caleadar, Icadenlc Bank, Acadenic 

Discipline, and Carnegie school Type. 
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of lass thaa r« .20 are of littls practical significance. 

Discipline* and Carnegie School Type. 

1 - irnFB»LTsii/eo«seR?iTisn SCALB Is a composite variable designed by Ladd and lipset (1975) that Is based npon eight iteos 
SiTmS. p?e!«Ince» 2r ^Presidential candidates (BcOoter. a.d oold.ator) and attitudes o. »jj«cted issues (e.g. 
distribution of ie"?h! econoEc regulation, school integration, capital punish.ent. and -slf.re spending). 



